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R. LLOYD GEORGE may be variously de- 
scribed, according to one’s tastes and pre- 
possessions, as the most courageous, the 

most irresponsible, or the most unscrupulous of Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer; but there can be no dispute 
that he is the most fortunate. Four years ago he 
robbed a henroost, and, in spite of rapidly increas- 
ing expenditure, he has succeeded in living an honest 
life on the proceeds ever since. This certainly does 
great credit to his methods, and we are unfeignedly 
grateful to him for the lesson which he has taught 
to his successors and to the country at large. He has 
shown us—what, it is true, some of us knew before— 
that it is possible to raise enormous sums of money for 
national purposes without imposing any undue burden, 
without, indeed, causing appreciable inconvenience to 
anyone. As a fact, he did impose undue burdens on 
some shoulders even in his 1909 Budget, but his demon- 
stration that there is no need to do so is none the less 
complete. The only person who would appear to have 
failed to take the lesson to heart is himself. 


*x * * 


It is all very well for the Liberal Press to claim this 
year’s Budget as the crowning triumph of Liberal 
finance. It is true that the Chancellor has been able to 
face a prospective increase of expenditure amounting to 
some six million pounds sterling for the current year 
without asking Parliament to increase a single tax ; and 
we do not agree with those who think that the optimism 
shown in his estimates is unfounded. He is relying 
upon the absence of war, the continuance of the trade 
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and several other doubtful factors ; in short, he 
’ but we see no reason to expect that 
it will desert him. It is not on that ground that we 
question the success of his Budget. What makes the 
Liberal pans of congratulation seem to us to ring a 
little false is our realisation of the fact that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s satisfactory balance-sheet has only been 
obtained by throwing overboard obligations to which he 
is as deeply committed as a politician can be to anything. 


boom, 
is ** riding his luck,’ 


* * * 


Mr. Parker asked on Tuesday evening what had 
happened to the long-promised “ free breakfast table.” 
We repeat the question. This phrase, implying the 
remission of the tea and sugar duties, was one of the 
most important items in the rhetorical stock-in-trade of 
the Chancellor and his colleagues during the lean years 
of opposition before 1906. To-day he never allows 
himself to remember it. Again, two years ago, speaking 
with the full responsibility of his present office, he gave 
a definite promise of financial assistance to overburdened 
local authorities whose indispensable activities are 
hampered by the impracticability of raising more money 
by the methods at present open to them. This promise 
too he has done nothing to redeem; he has not even 
taken the trouble to renew it. On the other hand, a 
regraduation of the income tax on lines at once more 
equitable and more productive has‘for some time been 
overdue. Finally, everybody was expecting some sort 
of additional taxation, and if the desired readjustments 
had involved the fulfilment of those expectations no one 
would have suffered any special shock or annoyance. 
There is, indeed, no valid reason why Mr. Lloyd George 
should have failed to liquidate this year some portion 
at least of the debt which, by his own promises, he has 
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incurred—unless, indeed, it is true that he has lost his 
nerve. 
+ * * 

In spite of the solemn “ symbolical action ’’—to use 
Dr. Dillon’s happy phrase—of the fleets of the Great 
Powers on the coast of Montenegro, Scutari has fallen. 
Up to within twenty-four hours or so of the event expert 
military opinion in Vienna and elsewhere was comfort- 
ably unanimous as to its impossibility. Military 
attachés and newspaper correspondents having been 
kept well out of harm’s way, there was no one present to 
observe that in their haste to submit to the wishes of 
the Powers the Servian sections of the besieging force 
had considerately left all their heaviest artillery behind 
them in the hands of their allies. This naturally upset 
the best of calculations. We have no business, of course. 
to exhibit any amusement at what, after all, is probably 
going to be a very serious matter; but the spectacle of 
a small but tremendously enthusiastic army, with its 
successful stratagems, defying the authority and upset- 
ting the dignity of Europe reminds us so irresistibly of 
certain events much nearer home that, with the best will 
in the world, we cannot restrain the smile. 


3% * * 


If we are to accept the gloomy forebodings of the 
Austrian press, the captors of Scutari will by this time 
have disposed of the vexed question of the exact racial 
origin of its population by wiping it out. We do not, 
however, for a moment suppose that anything of this sort 
has happened, and we may therefore take this oppor- 
tunity of referring to the question once more. Some of 
our friendly critics have been taking us to task because 
a fortnight ago we ventured to describe their anxiety to 
have the fate of Scutari determined according to the 
racial origin of the majority of its inhabitants as a piece 
of sentimentality. We are accused of having tried to 
ridicule the principle of nationality. We have tried to 
do nothing of the sort. We yield to no one in our belief 
in the virtue of nationality as a cohesive, vitalising, and, 
on the whole, essentially democratic force. But the 
point is that racial origin has very little indeed to do with 
nationality. We have no doubt that it would be possible 
to point to towns in the United States where a majority 
of the population are more or less pure-blooded Germans, 
but no one suggests that such towns should be politically 
united with the Fatherland and thus enabled to enjoy 
the blessings of the Kaiser’s personal rule. The fact 
that these people are German by race, and perhaps even 
preserve amongst themselves the language and customs 
of Germany, does not prevent them from remaining 
permanently, and to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
an integral fraction of the American nation. If the 
Albanians were already a nation in the proper sense of 
the word, with a national history, national institutions, 
and a common national life which Scutari had shared in 
the past, the problem would be quite different. But the 
Albanians are at best merely a race. National spirit is 
one of the most important assets of civilisation ; racial 
spirit is mere animosity. 


* * * 


There is more than one good reason why the revela- 
tions made by Dr. Liebknecht in the German Reichstag 


last week ought to be given the widest possible publicity. 
There are, as we understand it, three distinct charges 
brought against the armament firms. The first is to 
the effect that the firm of Krupps have been employing 
an agent to bribe officials of the Ministry of War to 
betray secret information with regard to proposed new 
construction. The second is that another firm, the 
Deutsche Waffen-und-Munitions-fabrik, some time since 
gave instructions for the publication, “‘ if possible, in one 
of the most widely read French newspapers,” of a state- 
ment that the French Government intend to accelerate 
construction and to order double the number of guns 
originally intended, the purpose of such publication being 
to promote a war scare and consequently an increased 
manufacture of guns in Germany. The third charge is 
that a number of firms manufacturing fittings for battle- 
ships have formed a profit-sharing ring, the basis of 
which is that every firm tendering for Government work 
is pledged to add 10 per cent. to the price at which it 
can offer to do the work and, if it should secure the 
contract, to divide that 10 per cent. amongst the other 
members of the ring. In other words, the Government 
pays 10 per cent. more than it need or ought upon all 
its gun fittings and other naval etceteras for no better 
reason than that a few firms have succeeded in coming 
to terms amongst themselves, and producing an artificial 


monopoly. 
* * * 


The first charge, it appears, amounts merely to a ques- 
tion of unfair competition on the part of Krupps, and is 
therefore chiefly of domestic interest. But the other 
two charges are of much wider importance. The moral 
of the deliberate attempt to promote a war scare for 
private ends is given additional point by the revelation 
that certain ostensibly German firms work partly with 
French capital and French directors and so promote 
armaments internationally. But this point is obvious 
and we need not labour it. What we are more con- 
cerned to draw attention to is the glaring absurdity of 
allowing the manufacture of armaments to be carried on 
by private firms. By. such a system the public is 
mulcted twice over: first because it has to pay for the 
increased armaments caused by factitious war scares, 
and second because it is deliberately robbed by arrange- 
ments which add 10 per cent. to the cost of those 
armaments. It is impossible to blame the private 
firms ; they are in business to make profits, and are only 
acting in accordance with the accepted principles of 
commercial enterprise. The fault lies with the authorities 
who consent to the manufacture of war material being 
anything but a Government monopoly. 


* * * 


Ulster has of late been in the background as far as the 
Press is concerned ; but there is no reason to think that 
the fact has either depressed her will or affected her 
temper. Mr. William Moore’s expulsion from the House 
of Commons was the occasion of a good deal of speech- 
making, unreported in England, which would make 
amazing reading in this country if we could realise how 
recklessly the audiences are prepared to “ make 
good.” The renewed anxiety of the Government, 
vouched for by The Daily Telegraph, gives credit to a 
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rumour prevalent, we understand, a few weeks ago in 
Dublin, to the effect that the Royal Irish Constabulary 
in Ulster had been instructed no longer to spare the 
feelings of the authorities in its reports regarding 
Ulster’s preparations for a fight against the Muckle 
Hure o’ Babylon and for “ We won’t have it ’’—the 
fighting spirit is not more definite than that—but to 
state the naked truth though the sky should fall. 
According to The Daily Telegraph's correspondent, the 
Government has hitherto been hoping for the trouble to 
come to a head before the passing of the Home Rule Bill. 
* * * 

There are three points in this Ulster business to which 
we invite the attention of our readers. The first is the 
fact that Ulster is not bluffing: what has to be faced 
there is not merely mock drills and dummy cannon, nor 
even genuine arms (though these are in hand), but a 
fanaticism which is proof against all reason, and an actual 
habit of violence and bloodshed maintained by annual 
rioting. The second is that the exigencies of English 
party politics will create no reaction in Ulster. She may 
be abandoned by the English leaders ; but her motto is 
‘** Ourselves Alone’: in Irish, “ Sinn Fein.”” The third 
is that the situation has most significantly changed since 
1893, the date of the last Home Rule Bill. Then Ulster 
proposed to defend the scattered Protestants of the 
South against the perils of Catholic government. She 
said “Ireland shall not have Home Rule.”’ To-day she 
says ““ We won't have it”’; and only Ulster folk were 
permitted to sign the Covenant of last September. 
Whatever her so-called leaders may say, Ulster is 
obliged by her own logic to allow the rest of Ireland, 
which she utterly despises, to have Home Rule, so long 
as she herself is made exempt from the operation of 
the Act. 

* * 

The debate on the Second Reading of Sir Randolf 
Baker’s Housing Bill on Friday week gave us a most 
unpleasant reminder of the counterfeit character of 
much of the enthusiasm for “ social reform” which is 
habitually exhibited on the Liberal benches. We do 
not regard this Bill as perfect, but it contains many very 
valuable provisions and no substantial faults, and has the 
backing of practically all rural housing reformers. There 
is no serious question but that its passage would mark 
an important forward step. Yet the mere fact that its 
chief sponsors were members of the Conservative Party 
was sufficient to secure it the most hostile reception that 
Ministerialists dared to give to such a measure. The 
division lists revealed a considerable number of honour- 
able exceptions on the Liberal side, but nearly all those 
who spoke, headed by the redoubtable Mr. Burns, gave 
an exhibition of party rancour of which they should be 
most heartily ashamed. It is no doubt natural to a 
certain type of mind to be unable to recognise any good 
in other people’s suggestions, but for the sake of common 
decency, if for no other reason, someone in authority 
ought to see to it that persons of this type are not 
allowed to have the whole field to themselves on such 
occasions. Fortunately they did not succeed in defeat- 
ing the Second Reading of the Bill, but they loudly 
proclaimed their intention of sparing no effort to wreck 
it in Committee. 


‘ 


Some part of the Liberal opposition to the Bill is, we 
daresay, perfectly honest. Many Radicals suffer from 
a positive obsession on the subject of landlords. In 
their creed the landlord represents the forces of evil 
incarnate, and any measure which does not specifically 
single him out for attack is ipso facto worthless. But it 
was made quite plain in this particular debate that the 
offence which the Tories had committed was not so much 
that they had failed to propose punitive treatment for 
landlords as that they had dared to propose anything at 
all which might be held to infringe the Liberal monopoly 
of social reform. It was left to Mr. Harold Spender, in 
The Daily News, to provide the farce with its crowning 
touch by a grave statement that the “ vital principle ” 
in rural housing was that landlords should provide their 
own labourers with cottages. We had an idea that the 
vital principle was to get rid of the “ farm-tied "’ cottage, 
but perhaps there is to be a revival of Whig feudalism in 
that great “land programme” which is so long in 
coming. 

* * * 


One more word on this question of housing. We wish 
to give Mr. Burns full credit for the activity which he 
has been displaying lately in stimulating the rural 
authorities to action. This activity dates, to be precise, 
from the debate on the Second Reading of the Housing 
Bill introduced by the Tories last year; but it is none 
the less commendable for that. The circulars that have 
been issued from the Local Government Board and the 
energy with which in many cases they have been followed 
up have been entirely admirable. But one result of this 
activity has been to emphasise the deficiencies of the 
Housing Act of 1909. As things stand, the L.G.B. has 
no really effective power to compel rural district 
councils to take action. The only available machinery 
is too cumbrous to be employed except in the most 
extreme cases. There is indeed a notorious instance of 
this in evidence at the present moment. The Board, 
after holding an enquiry, has ordered a certain local 
authority to deal with a scandalous deficiency of cot- 
tages in its district; but whether the local authority 
will take any notice is another matter. One of the 
most valuable clauses in Sir Randolf Baker’s Bill gives 
the Board a simple and straightforward power to act 
in default ; that is to say, to apply to the High Court 
for permission to take the matter, if necessary, out of 
the control of the local authority. But apparently, 
rather than have his hands strengthened by his political 
opponents, Mr. Burns would prefer to remain helpless. 


* * ok 


In the course of his Budget speech Mr. Lloyd George 
gave the following figures relating to Death Duties for 
the year 1912-13. In the course of the year 425,000 
adults died leaving between them property, assessable to 
taxation, amounting to £276,000,000. Of this property 
one-third belonged to 292 persons, one-half to 1,800 
persons, two-thirds to 4,000 persons ; whilst 355,000 adult 
persons died without leaving property sufficient to make 
it worth while for any one to pay a few shillings to the 
Inland Revenue tosecureit. This is not, of course, novel 
information ; a return giving the full details is issued 
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every year. But the intense concentration of wealth in 
a few hands which it reveals cannot be called attention 
to too often. This concentration has made marked 
progress even as compared with the figures of five years 
ago, when one-third of the aggregate inheritable property 
was divided amongst some 370 persons. Assuming that 
property changes hands by death on the average about 
once in every thirty years, the above figures mean that 
one-third of the entire capitalised wealth of Great Britain 
is owned by some 8,000 or 9,000 individuals. 
* * * 


A question which was asked in the House of Commons 
the other day serves to illustrate the arbitrary use which 
the President of the Local Government Board can, and 
does, make of his public health powers. It appears that 
patients, whether paupers or not, who are suffering from 
certain diseases, such as scarlet fever and enteric, are 
treated in the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board under the Public Health Acts, without any charge, 
on the certificate of any qualified medical practitioner, 
the cost being defrayed out of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund. In regard to measles and whooping cough, 
however, an absurd and harassing distinction has been 
made by the Local Government Board’s own order. 
** Non-pauper patients ”’ suffering from these diseases are 
admitted, also gratuitously, on the recommendation of 
a Medical Officer of Health. But other patients, in 
exactly similar home circumstances, who have the mis- 
fortune to be recommended for admission by a Poor Law 
official, the Relieving Officer or the District Medical 
Officer, can come in only as paupers, and are then liable 
to be dunned for repayment of the cost of maintenance 
by the Board of Guardians of the Union in which they 
reside. What is the justification, as Mr. Crooks asked, 
for admitting one set of patients without charge, whilst 
exacting a payment from another set of patients, suffer- 
ing from the same diseases, for exactly the same hospital 
accommodation, in the same wards, paid for by one and 
the same rate ? 

* * * 

Recent proceedings in the Law Courts are not, to say 
the least, reassuring to those of us who have some sense 
of law. No doubt there is something to be said for pre- 
judiced verdicts ; if a litigant has spent his life in sowing 
dragons’ teeth he cannot complain if they come up armed 
men when he ventures into court. But in view of the 
fact that persons of exceptionally high character often 
incur bitterer prejudice than rascals do, our judges might 
be a little stricter in restraining the tendency of Bar prac- 
tice towards making the opponent unpopular instead of 
meeting his case. Thus we find a plaintiff trying to clear 
himself of an accusation of having left a friend to whom 
he was indebted to starve. The plaintiff produces his 
cheque book and shows that he gave his friend several 
sums of money. The reply is that he hated and abused 
his father and that he wrote disrespectfully of the 
Christian religion. Now, the poet Shelley used to amuse 
his college friends by pronouncing an elaborate curse on 
his father, and he was expelled from Oxford for uttering 
and publishing vehement invectives against the Estab- 
lished religion. Yet this very unpopular beginning did 
not prevent Shelley from winning a very high place 
among our uncanonised saints, and it certainly would 





not have justified anyone in saying that he had heart- 
lessly left a friend to starve. When a litigant claims 
damages for loss of character it is a rough-and-ready 
defence to show that he has no character to lose, and one 
which should by no means be excluded; but the odium 
theologicum should be strictly disbarred, and if family 
quarrels are to be admitted as evidence of a bad heart, 
how many of us would have a chance of a verdict ? 
Surely the plaintiff was vulnerable enough without 
hitting him below the belt. 

* * * 

Another aspect of the same case is curious enough to 
deserve mention. When Oscar Wilde was tried and 
sentenced on a criminal charge it appeared that the 
proceedings in respect of which he was sentenced had 
been known to many persons, including the police, for 
some years, and that nevertheless he had acted with 
complete impunity until he took an action against the 
Marquis of Queensberry for applying an opprobrious 
epithet to him. But for this folly, the upshot of which 
forced the hands of the authorities, it seemed that nothing 
would have been done ; for nothing was done afterwards 
that could not have been done before it just as easily. 
We should have supposed that anyone concerned in that 
action and in the subsequent criminal trial would have 
had a lesson for life in the danger of resorting to the 
courts for a whitewashing, without fastidiously clean 
hands. But what has happened only confirms the 
Hegelian bull that we learn from experience that men 
never learn anything from experience. 

* * * 

The heartbreaking accident at Neuilly by which 
Isidora Duncan’s children and their nurse were drowned 
was really an accident of competitive commercialism. 
The motor car is still horribly dangerous in respect of the 
possibility of forgetting to disengage the driving gear 
before starting the engine with the cranking handle. 
This possibility becomes a positive probability when the 
engine has been stopped in pulling up suddenly to avoid 
a collision. The driver is flustered by the danger and 
annoyed with himself for stopping the engine, and it is 
just in such moments of impatience or alarm that he 
forgets to move his lever into the neutral position before 
jumping down to turn the starting handle, with the 
result that when the engine starts the car springs 
forward at him and probably over him and runs away 
uncontrolled. This seems to have been what happened at 
Neuilly. The driver was lucky enough to get out of the 
car’s way, but not quick enough to catch hold and regain 
his seat as it ran past him. Now it happens that an 
English engineer—Mr. Brooks, of Letchworth—invented 
a simple device to make it impossible for the starting 
handle to be engaged unless the change-speed lever is in 
the neutral position. The cost was anything from 
£2 to about quarter that sum, according to the scale of 
manufacture ; but not a single firm could be induced to 
apply it as a standard fitting. They were too busy cutting 
down cost and advertising as improvements changes 
which were not improvements at all, but simply cheapen- 
ings. Result last week: three people drowned under 
poignantly distressing circumstances, a car worth some 
hundreds of pounds wrecked, and fifteen shillings saved. 
Our system is full of such bargains. 
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PUNISHMENT WITHOUT CON- 
VICTION 


E regard with the gravest concern the latest 
step which the Government has taken in its 
efforts to escape from the dilemma in which 

the militant women have placed it. It is the specific evil 
of injustice that it provokes malignancy, and that malig- 
nancy leads in its turn to oppression. It is awkward 
that Mr. Asquith has up to now found no way of fulfilling 
the express undertaking which torpedoed the Concilia- 
tion Bill. It is, to say the least of it, inconvenient that 
we should, in consequence, have our empty houses burnt 
down and our letters singed. It is not creditable that we 
should fail to suppress “ hooliganism’ and crime in 
either sex. But between the “ fell and incensed points ” 
of such “* mighty opposites ’ as Mrs. Pankhurst and Mr. 
McKenna, M.P., we must not allow our liberties to be 
destroyed. 

The latest device of the Home Office is to bring the 
Women’s Social and Political League speakers before a 
police magistrate, for the purpose of binding them over to 
be of “‘good behaviour,” under the statute 34 Edward IIL., 
ec. I., which Parliament enacted in 1860, when the land was 
full of soldiers discharged after the Peace of Bretigny. 
At first sight there stems nothing to object to in 
requiring people to promise to be of good behaviour. We 
all ought to be of good behaviour at all times. But once 
the defendant is before him, the magistrate has large 
powers. He can fix the amount of the sum for which the 
defendant is bound ; he can require sureties for this or 
any other sum that he may fix; and in default of such 
recognizances being entered into, he can send the defen- 
dant to prison for any period not exceeding six months— 
this, it will be noted, without the defendant being 
eharged with any criminal offence, and without being 
convicted of any offence. If a charge were preferred, 
the defendant might, under certain circumstances, have 
the right to have the case tried at the Assizes with a 
jury. At any rate, the commission of an actual offence 
against the law would have to be proved by evidence. 
If it led to a conviction, the conviction might be appealed 
against to Quarter Sessions ; and if it led to a sentence 
of imprisonment, this, too, might be made the subject of 
appeal. But under the procedure chosen by the Govern- 
ment the magistrate can, without the defendant being 
charged with the commission of any offence, without any 
evidence being preferred of an offence having been 
committed, require the defendant to find sureties or go 
to gaol in default—merely because the magistrate 
chooses, on information received, or “‘ on his own view 
and knowledge,”’ to regard him or her as being, to use the 
words of the statute, “* not of good fame.” 

This ancient statute, the very wording of which is (as 
Mr. Wedgwood usefully reminded the House of Com- 
mons) of doubtful authenticity, has in the past been 
used to the oppression of all sorts of poor people. Even 
a century and a half ago the judicious Burn warned the 
justices to be discreet in their application of it. Un- 
fortunately it was dug up for use in Ireland, against Mr. 
Dillon and others, in the evil days of coercion. It has 
since been occasionally used in England, usually as a 
means of dealing leniently with petty offenders without 





convicting them of an offence. Now Mr. McKenna is 
trying to extend its use in a manner wholly unjustifiable. 
There is absolutely no record in this country of any pro- 
ceedings under this statute against persons for merely 
inciting to action. It is ludicrous to contend that this 
was what the Parliament of 1360 meant by being “ not 
of good fame’’! If Miss Kenney can be arrested, and 
bound over and required to find sureties, or go to prison 
in default, merely because the Home Office informs the 
magistrate that she has been “ inciting” in a way that 
the Home Office finds inconvenient, then any Labour 
agitator, any person addressing a strike meeting, any un- 
popular person doing anything that the Home Secretary 
of the day may dislike, may be—under the pretence that 
he is what the Parliament of 1360 deemed “ not of good 
fame ’’—similarly silenced or laid by the heels. The 
Morning Post has gleefully avowed as much. This 
power may, moreover, be exercised in a country district 
by any two unpaid Justices of the Peace. 

This is no idle imagining. In India an exactly similar 
provision is to-day habitually made use of, as the 
officials frankly state, as a convenient administrative 
device in cases where detention in gaol is desired, but 
where, owing to lack of evidence or a desire to avoid 
publicity, or to avoid trouble to the officials, no formal 
charge is preferred. The defendant is, without charge, 
without evidence, without conviction, simply bound 
over, called upon to find sureties of such a character that 
it is known that he will find it impossible to comply, 
and then sent to prison for anything up to twelve months 
merely in default of finding the sureties required! At 
all times, unfortunately, there are hundreds of men in 
prison in India who have not been convicted, who have 
not even been charged, but who are there simply because 
they have been unable to find the sureties which it was 
deliberately intended that they should not find. Doubtless 
they are mostly “ bad characters,’’ known to the police, 
and so on. Yet they ought not to be in prison uncon- 
victed, and the Secretary of State should insist on the 
practice being given up. One, at least, of them not 
long ago was merely an itinerant preacher of the Arya 
Samaj, whose teachings were disapproved of by the 
Collector ; but it was not thought expedient to make them 
the subject of any charge. He lingered a year in gaol. 

What we did in Ireland, what we do in India—these 
chickens come home to roost. This is a matter in regard 
to which we have neither the need nor the desire to 
exaggerate. It is surely obvious that, even upon the 
lowest grounds of political expediency, the proceedings 
under 34 Edward III. ought to be abandoned forthwith. 
What is at stake is the personal liberty of the subject ; 
and the issue is raised in its simplest and most elementary 
form—namely, that of imprisonment without trial, for it 
is impossible to describe as a trial proceedings in which 
it is unnecessary to prove the cbmmission of any 
criminal act. Mr. McKenna’s lapse may be explained 
by the circumstance that he is at his wits’ end for expe- 
dients wherewith to meet the tactics of the W.S.P.U. 
But what of the Prime Minister, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and those 667 other gentlemen who sit in West- 
minster as the volunteer guardians of our liberties ? 
Have they all allowed the Suffragettes to wreck their 
principles as well as their nerves ? 
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THE CENSORSHIP DEBATE 


S usual, the Liberal Government took advantage 
of Mr. Harcourt’s motion on the Censorship to 
put up an under-secretary to explain that 

neither he nor the Government entertain any Liberal 
principles or any respect for the British drama; that 
they don’t know what Liberal principles are ; don't care ; 
think the agitation for the freedom of dramatic literature 
trivial, and the people who are agitating negligible ; in 
short, might as well be a pigeon-shooting club for all the 
attention they have given or intend to give to the subject. 
Result : Mr. Harcourt carries his resolution hands down ; 
and the amazed under-secretary is left to pick himself up 
and dust himself as best he may. Pigeon-shooting is for 
the moment at a discount ; and a faint uneasy wonder 
spreads among its votaries as to whether the drama 
may not also rank as a gaiety of some importance in 
public opinion. 

And yet it cannot be denied that insolence is a safe 
official game in dealing with the importunities of fine 
art. Lord Spencer, until lately Liberal Lord Chamber- 
lain, carried it farther than it has ever been carried 
before. He made up his mind to show these insubordi- 
nate theatrical people that the law of scandalum magna- 
tum is still strong in England. When they accused him 
of encouraging the modern English drama to be far more 
licentious than Restoration Comedy he replied by de- 
liberately taking the author of Dear Old Charlie and 
making him Examiner of Plays. When he retired from 
his office his last act was one of contempt for his assail- 
ants and for the theatre. He appointed as Mr. Brook- 
field’s colleague a superannuated civil servant, who had 
passed the age at which public affairs of importance are 
entrusted to individuals, however eminent or virtuous. 
It was a brave exit. Bobby Spencer had never pre- 
tended to know the difference between Tolstoy and 
Maddison Morton; and Viscount Althorp (ci-devant 
Bobby Spencer), having had the difference forced on him 
by a Select Committee, said that it didn’t matter. From 
his point of view, all sweeps were black and all dramatic 
authors sweeps. In vain did the King knight the actor- 
manager whom Lord Althorp had censored as a blas- 
phemer. Kings were nothing to Earl Spencer (ci-devant 
Lord Althorp); and the managers hastened to lick his 
lordship’s boots, as they are now licking the boots of his 
successor. Anatole France’s legitimist prince, who con- 
cluded his reply to the democratic party, not with 
“* Receive the assurance of my distinguished considera- 
tion,’’ but with “‘ Receive my toe in your ten thousand 
trousers,”’ was outdone and outshone. Fact is always 
more audacious than fiction. 

Unfortunately, Bobby Spencer’s Examiner, George 
Alexander Redford, since retired as too intelligent for 
his department, had committed the deplorable indis- 
cretion of censoring Bobby Harcourt ; and Bobby Har- 
court was to the full as smart a man as Bobby Spencer, 
and even better dressed. It was a mistake. And it 
now appears that Colonel Mark Sykes, Unionist Member 
for Central Hull, and extremely well connected, was 
another of the victims. Now it happens that Colonel 
Mark Sykes is the author of an immortal and too little- 
known manual of military science which has the doub 








merit of reducing to an ordered written statement the 
tactical system of his commanders as exemplified in the 
South African War, and of combining this instruction 
with the most uproarious amusement. Colonel Sir Doug- 
las Dawson, the military gentleman who, it appears, is 
the real censor when the Examiners are in doubt as to a 
play, must have considered it little short of blasphemous. 
There being no literary censorship, the Council of War 
was unable to suppress this exhilarating document ; but 
Colonel Sykes was marked down as a dangerous man, 
and on his venturing into drama he was promptly sup- 
pressed. The publication of his collected works, which 
will, we hope, include both play and manual, is eagerly 
awaited. Thus the aristocrats on both sides of the 
House have fallen victims; and the Lord Chamberlain 
is finding out that when you set up to be a respecter of 
persons you had better go through with it, or you will 
finally disrespect the wrong person. 

We do not propose to plague the public with argu- 
ments on a subject on which persons of liberal culture 
do not argue. After the debate there is a possibility 
that something will be done. As there is also a 
certainty that it will be the wrong thing if it be 
left in the hands of those for whom Mr. Ellis Griffith 
was put up to speak, we take the liberty of remind- 
ing the Government that what is required is, pre- 
cisely, not merely the utter abolition, root and 
branch, of the Censorship, but an Act to regulate 
the licensing of theatres by the local authorities. At 
present, though a public-house licence cannot be with- 
drawn merely because the licensing authority is con- 
trolled by a majority of teetotalers, a “ judicial reason ” 
being necessary, a theatre licence can be refused or can- 
celled without any stated reason whatever. Licences 
have been repeatedly refused on the application of 
clergymen, who allege that theatres in the neighbour- 
hood of their places of worship would draw away their 
congregations. 

The Act should, of course, provide against this, and 
against all use of the licensing power as an indirect cen- 
sorship. The licensing area should be sufficiently large 
to keep the licensing power in the hands of important 
bodies ; and these should not be allowed to delegate the 
final decision to committees. Moreover, managers should 
have the right to plead in person or by counsel before the 
licensing body. A theatre licence should not. be revo- 
sable on any censorial ground except that of the trial 
and conviction of the manager at law for keeping a dis- 
orderly house, or for obscenity in the entertainment pro- 
vided. And the power of initiating such prosecutions 
should be confined to the Attorney-General or the Public 
Prosecutor, so that the drama may no longer be at the 
mercy of every officious chief constable or secretary of a 
Moral Reform Society of persons who regard the theatre 
as the gate of hell. There are ample precedents for all 
these measures ; and the only other point to be observed 
is that on no account should any of the absurd conces- 
sions by which the Select Committee secured unanimity 
from its most reactionary members be carried out; 
though on the abolition of the ridiculous distinction 
between variety theatres and monotony theatres (the 
term will serve provisionally) there could be no two sane 
opinions, even on that committec. 
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THE COMING EDUCATION BILL 
I.—A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


HE first thing required of the coming 
Education Bill is that it should ensure 
the putting into practice everywhere of the 
merest commonplaces of education. The raising of 
the age of exemption to fourteen, the abolition of half- 
time, the extermination of the uneducated teacher, and 
the extension of school feeding and medical treatment 
are all matters which present no difficulty at all in 
theory, and no serious difficulties in administration. 
These reforms are long overdue ; they are the indispen- 
sable preliminaries to ali others; but, after all, they only 
clear the way for the constructive work needed. 

We have been told, among the revelations recently 
vouchsafed to us, that the secondary school must be the 
pivot of our educational system. This is at first sight a 
dark saying. If, however, we are allowed a certain 
liberty of exegesis in dealing with these prophecies, and 
may interpret the phrase as meaning that the question of 
all others is the education which should be provided for 
those who have passed the elementary stage, then this 
cryptic utterance contains a great truth. The class who 
really need a statesman are those known to the Factory 
Acts as “ young persons.” Our want of protection 
for the adolescent neutralises our most well-meant 
educational efforts. The best elementary schools are 
really successful institutions as far as they go. In London, 
for instance, the yearly output is an output creditable 
to the schools. The children leave with habits of disci- 
pline, nicely mannered, remarkably responsive, and with 
a fair amount of education. Nothing is stranger or more 
painful than the contrast between the children as they 
leave and the same children three or four years later, 
coarsened and deteriorated by the factory or the laundry 
or the street corner. A child of fourteen is not really 
fit to be cast on the labour market to make his own 
terms and pick up technical skill for himself. Such 
children are absorbed in the numerous openings for un- 
skilled juvenile work, and are returned to the labour 
market when they cease to be children without having 
learnt to command more than a child’s wage. Here the 
educational question becomes connected with some of 
our most pressing social reforms. The possibility of a 
decent living wage, for instance, must depend very 
largely upon whether there is an unlimited supply of 
cheap labour ready to be hired on any terms. To train 
our “* young persons ”’ would cut off the supply both of 
juvenile and of hopelessly unskilled adult labour. 

These evils have been brought home to the public, and 
there is a general feeling that something must be done. 
So general is that feeling that it is tolerably certain that 
“something” will be attempted. In view of that 
certainty, it may perhaps be worth while to consider one 
or two recent warnings. The most striking of these was 
the Government Bill of 1911. Under that Bill children 
might go to work as early as thirteen, provided they were 
compelled to attend continuation classes. The hours of 
work for boys and girls are long enough if they work in 
a shop, or if they are subject to the Factory Acts. The 
legal hours are from 55 to 60 a week in a factory, and 74 
in a shop (including meal times). In other occupations 


there is no legal limit. The deceased Bill did nothing 
to lessen the hours of labour for children of thirteen, 
but bound upon their poor little backs the additional 
burden of so many more hours’ schooling. It was no 
serious attempt to deal with an admitted evil, but merely 
a plan to satisfy the public’s vague wish for action. In 
the simple metaphor of commercial men, it was a little 
piece of window-dressing. That was a Bill which we 
hope not to see revived. Again, the last experiment in 
Scotch legislation has not been a success. It is possible 
there to have compulsory evening schools, and to insist 
upon some pause in the labour of those who attend 
them. These laws are a considerable advance on those 
in England ; but they are not a success, because their 
enforcement is left to each district, and it is, of course, 
very difficult for any locality to deprive its own manu- 
facturers of the blessings of cheap labour. 

In dealing with adolescents, therefore, two things are 
essential—first, the hours of labour must be restricted; 
and, secondly, legislation must deal with the country 
as a whole. The question, indeed, is obviously one for 
Parliament to decide, and is of too great importance 
to be left to the local bodies, which are, or which should 
be, administrative authorities only. Granted these 
things, the least which will meet our present needs is to 
extend compulsory education for a period of two more 
years. The local authority might be allowed, at its own 
discretion, to choose full-time compulsory schooling till 
sixteen, or, if the circumstances of the district or trade 
required it, half-time till eighteen. In either case the 
labour permitted out of school hours must be limited. If 
full-time were chosen, the employment of young persons 
attending school might either be forbidden or restricted 
to certain hours ; if half-time were chosen, the total hours 
for work and schooling should not exceed a certain 
amount—say, forty to forty-eight per week. Such 
a scheme would carry with it many important educa- 
tional corollaries. The education to be given would be 
far more varied and diversified than that of the present 
elementary schools. New schools of all kinds would be 
needed, from free schools of the kind now called secon- 
dary to trade schools giving strictly technical education, 
intended as the substitute for apprenticeship and as the 
entry to a particular trade. It would obviously be 
necessary to allow the parent a far freer choice than at 
present. It would also be necessary to keep the tech- 
nical schools in close connection with the different trades, 
as is already done in London, where the trade schools are 
managed by a committee representing employers and 
trade unions. The necessity of keeping in touch with 
the facts of life would tend to produce a new and living 
type of school. We might have for the first time a really 
democratic system of higher education, and one which 
could not fail to react on the elementary school. 

This, then, is the reform we ask for. Two more years 
out of the labour market, two more years of training and 
education, should be the right of every child. The 
benefit to the child and to the community would be in- 
calculable, not merely in direct results, but by the effect 
on the whole question of sweated labour. We hear much 
vague talk of great schemes of reform. Here is a scheme 
great enough, yet definite and concrete, and in its 


main outlines already familiar to the public. 


A. S. L. 
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THE INDIAN PUBLIC SERVICES 


FTER four months of sufficiently exhausting 
labour, the members of the Royal Commission 
on the Indian Public Services are about to sail 

for England, where they will take evidence during the 
summer. They have sat in nine or ten provincial 
capitals, hearing the testimony of a succession of wit- 
nesses who, for the most part, fall into two opposing 
groups, representing two apparently irreconcilable con- 
ceptions of imperial government. The unanimity of 
each group is wonderful. The European witnesses 
generally admit that there may be defects, even rather 
serious defects, in the Indian Civil Service as at present 
constituted and recruited; but they insist that, whatever 
steps may be taken for its improvement, the essential 
character of the Service must be maintained. It is a 
corps d'élite of governing men. It stands for the British 
character ; it embodies the British genius for command. 
That genius is, according to this theory, a matter of race 
and tradition, and necessarily also of colour. Any 
European has more of it than any Asiatic, and, if the 
truth must be told, no other European has so much of it 
as the Englishman. Hence, the argument runs, you 
cannot, except to a severely limited extent, open the 
Imperial executive service to men of Indian birth. If 
you were to do so, the edifice of British rule would fall to 
the ground, and the Indian administration would be 
plunged into confusion and corruption. 

A precisely opposite line is taken by the Indian 
witnesses before the Commission. They assert, with 
equal unanimity, that the governing faculty has nothing 
to do with race or colour : it is a matter of training and 
opportunity. The Indian who passes the open com- 
petitive test for the Civil Service has been subject to the 
same process as his European rival. Give him the same 
opening for responsible work, treat him in office with the 
same respect, and he will produce at least an equivalent 
result. Indeed, his success in the management of an 
Indian district will probably be greater than that of the 
European, for he is infinitely nearer to the mind of 
the people than the European official can ever be. As 
for the danger of a lowering of the standard of efficiency 
and a loss in the administration of what is called the 
British spirit, the Indian witnesses declare it is illusory. 
Nobody with any knowledge of the Indian governmental 
machine entertains the smallest misgiving on the point. 
The standard is certainly not so high that it cannot be 
raised, and it is absurd to assume that the full use of 
Indian capacity and experience could tend to lower it. 

Now, obviously, it would be futile to attempt at the 
present stage of the inquiry to arrive at anything like 
common ground between two sets of views so diametric- 
ally opposed to one another. But we may usefully 
consider some of the practical issues at stake. The 
European official in India is in a position of extra- 
ordinary privilege. He lives in his own world, cherishing 
the conviction that through him alone can the structure 
of public order be upheld. And, of course, he is going 


to defend his position of privilege until the combined 
force of opinion in India and in England is strong 
enough and concentrated enough to override his opposi- 
tion, 


In the meantime, however, he is marshalling his 


forces before the Royal Commission, which, especially 
during the past month, has had the pleasure of hearing 
one civil officer of Government after another put the 
civilian position in its most uncompromising form. Thus 
it has been affirmed that no special preparation can 
equal the English public-school and university education, 
and that no training in law can help a man to be as 
good a judge as the collector of a district becomes, in the 
natural course of things, by virtue of his experience in 
land settlement and revenue work. This is the old 
claim of the Indian Civil Service, the claim that its 
officers have no need of special training or expert 
assistance: they are sufficient in themselves for all the 
tasks of government. 

Meanwhile it is necessary to take note of the hostile 
criticism to which the Royal Commission itself is being 
subjected. It is very severe, if in some respects contra- 
dictory. On the European side it is contended that the 
questionnaire circulated by the Commissioners invited 
opinions which could not fail to raise the racial issue in 
its acutest form—in the form, that is, of argument as to 
the comparative merits of Briton and Indian in the 
executive work of government. On the Indian side it is 
said that the Commission is being overdone with the 
testimony of senior civilians who, of course, are not going 
to admit one serious thing to the disfavour of their own 
order. On all sides the complaint is that the plan upon 
which the witnesses have been chosen is wrong, and the 
method of inquiry mistaken, whilst the waste of time 
and print in recording at great length practically iden- 
tical opinions is a matter of serious concern. 

Assuming that the comparative ability of Indian and 
Englishman for executive office must be’ discussed, it 
might certainly be done in a less verbose and irritating 
way than on the basis of scores of opinions from persons 
directly interested given in the form of answers to a set 
of interrogatories. This method, we are glad to note, is 
to be abandoned when the Commission returns to India 
next winter. And we may hope that the change in the 
form of the inquiry will be accompanied by a more 
profitable choice and more intelligent handling of the 
witnesses. So far, it is clear, the reactionary elements 
in the service have had almost unrestricted play. 
Everyone knows that there are civilians in India quite 
genuinely prepared to welcome changes in the Executive. 
Why is it that few or none of these have been allowed to 
come forward? Why is it that those only have been 
chosen to give evidence who could be relied upon to say 
the things that, in the opinion of the Secretariat, ought 
to be said? It does not require much penetration to 
see that the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy would certainly 
not stand a less chance of consolidating its position if it 
were to show itself willing to assist in the fullest discus- 
sion of the needs of the public service and to make the 
frankest acknowledgment of the justice of the Indian 
claim to as large a share in the actual work of governing 
as the qualifications of the best Indians may entitle them 
to. Ifthe British supremacy in executive efficiency and 
the power of command is unchallengeable, as the 
official witnesses before the Commission assert, why 
this inordinate anxiety to be protected from the oppor- 
tunity of proving it in a still more overwhelming 
fashion ? 
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WOMEN AS BRAINWORKERS.—I. 


HERE are few things more difficult to obtain 
than really accurate information about pro- 
fessional openings for women. We know in a 
general way that, except the Bar, the Church, the 
naval and military services, and perhaps engineering, 
there are no openings for men which are not in some 
degree also openings for women ; but when we come to 
inquire into the number of women in any given profession, 
their rate of pay, the conditions of their employment, 
and their chances of success, we are brought up at once 
against the difficulty arising from the absence of any 
organisation equipped for prosecuting the necessary 
statistical inquiries. An attempt, however, was made 
recently to compile a return of women engaged in ad- 
ministrative work comparable in some degree with the 
work which might be entrusted to them if there should 
be any extension of their employment in the higher 
grades of the Civil Service. Time was limited, and 
nothing exhaustive could be attempted ; but the result 
of inquiries, made with the help of a well-known employ- 
ment agency, was to show that there exists so large a 
force of feminine brain power directed to so great a 
diversity of ends that no argument against the employ- 
ment of women under Government could possibly be 
based upon their inhérent or proved unfitness for high 
administrative posts. 

To take first the learned professions. There are a 
good many women who have taken degrees in law, and 
are perfectly qualified to practise either as barristers or 
solicitors, but the English Bar so far refuses to admit 
them. A few practise as solicitors; and a legal action 
against the Incorporated Law Society is now pending 
which should determine the exact status of women in 
this profession. But in the meantime such practice is 
unrecognised, and consequently restricted within very 
narrow limits. In medicine the case is quite different. 
There woman won her place after a hard and bitter 
struggle more than thirty years ago, and there are at 
present approximately 700 women on the Medical 
Register. Most of them are in either consultant or 
general practice, and though probably the Income Tax 
Commissioners are the only people who could give really 
reliable information on the subject, there is no reason for 
supposing that their professional income compares un- 
favourably with that of men doctors. They charge the 
same fees, and the most eminent of them receive their 
hundred guineas or more for operation cases. But they 
do at present suffer from a dearth of opportunity for 
hospital practice. Of the great London hospitals only 
the Royal Free Hospital, the New Hospital for Women 
in the Euston Road, and the Maternity Hospitals offer 
women students the same facilities as men, and only the 
first two have women as resident surgeons and physicians. 
Still, apart from the London hospitals, there are a good 
many resident posts open to women in hospitals, sana- 
toria, and asylums throughout the country. The St. 
Pancras Poor Law Infirmary has a woman medical officer, 
and this example may be followed in other metropolitan 
Unions. There are besides a number of Government or 
semi-Government posts open to medical women; one 
woman is inspector of prisons, over seventy are inspectors 


of elementary school children, there is a woman doctor 
attached to the G.P.O., and twelve in the London County 
Council Public Health Department. In all these direc- 
tions there is bound to be advance. Inspectors under the 
Midwives Act will have to be increased in number; there 
is a growing demand for more women among the inspec- 
tors of prisons, reformatories, inebriate homes, and homes 
for the feeble-minded. With a growing sense of the 
community’s direct responsibility for the welfare of those 
unable to protect themselves, there can surely be only an 
increased demand for women’s services in a field in which 
they have shown themselves pre-eminently capable. 
No one conversant with the industrial history of the last 
twenty years and the working of the Factories Acts can 
doubt the qualifications of women for the work of inspec- 
tion, and when they add a severe scientific training to 
their well-known instinct for spying dust in corners, they 
cannot but prove invaluable in the service of the State. 

Next to medicine the most promising field lies in the 
public service generally. The excellent work of the 
eighteen factory inspectors must undoubtedly lead to 
an increase in theirnumber. There are also the schoo! 
inspectors, now about thirty in number, and the six 
inspectors of boarded-out children. These numbers seem 
ludicrously small compared with the work waiting to be 
done; but they represent a very substantial advance, 
seeing that the first woman factory inspectors were only 
appointed in 1893. In that same year the Board of 
Trade appointed a woman as Investigator of Women’s 
Industries, and when two years ago the Labour Ex- 
changes were inaugurated a woman was appointed as 
Organising Officer for Women’s Employment, and ten 
women as Supervising Officers. The experience needed 
for such posts can be gained in sanitary inspection, now 
employing a number of women, in rent collecting, or in 
voluntary, unpaid work on boards of guardians or 
borough councils. Something like 1,500 women are now 
serving on these bodies, over 1,200 on boards of guardians, 
and between 200 and 300 on rural, urban, borough and 
county councils. Here is a further proof, if proof were 
needed, that in administrative work women can hold 
theirown. They already in four cases serve as relieving 
officers, and in ten as assistant relieving officers. West 
Kent, with commendable enterprise, has appointed a 
woman as a school attendance officer. In Ireland there 
is at least one woman rate collector, and one an official 
rent collector, whilst thirty-four women in the United 
Kingdom perform the duties of registrar. And if it is 
urged that there is already a sufficient supply of male 
candidates for all such posts, it may be counter-urged 
that, as the number of openings for women is still con- 
siderably smaller than for men, it is more than likely 
that for the same salary a woman of higher qualifications 
and more ability could be secured for the post, and that 
consequently the public would be better served. 

The position is less satisfactory when we come to con- 
sider other branches ef the Civil Service. Outside the 
Government offices, a very large proportion of the clerical 
and secretarial work of the community is done, and done 
excellently, by women. They really have almost ob- 
tained a monopoly of stenography, and except in news- 
paper and law reporting the male shorthand writer is 
becoming something of a rarity. They are employed as 
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accountants and book-keepers in the counting-houses of 
most of the large businesses ; as cashiers they are said to 
be quite as accurate and more honest than their male 
competitors. So far they have been little employed in 
banks, except for very subordinate work ; but this seems 
to be due to conservatism on the part of bank directors 
rather than to any unfitness on the women’s part. Yet 
in the Civil Service as a whole their employment is still 
mainly restricted to the Post Office Savings Bank and 
Central Telegraph Office, which insist on their entering 
at such an early age that a girl with aspirations towards 
a university course must turn her back on such employ- 
ment. In other offices some women are employed as 
typists and on the lower branches of clerical work ; but 
they are not allowed to qualify either as First or Second 
Division clerks, their pay is poor, their position uncertain, 
and the posts open to them compare unfavourably with 
those obtainable in the business world outside. <A 
literary man or a journalist, or the head of a large business 
"firm, who wants an expert and intelligent private secre- 
tary often takes by preference a woman, to whom he is 
ready to pay anything from £2 to £3 a week; but the 
Government still looks upon typing as mere copying, to 
be remunerated as such, and consequently in too many 
cases gets only the indifferent service it deserves. Whilst 
private work can attract the really intelligent and well 
educated, the Government must fall back upon the pro- 
duct of one of the cramming establishments, euphemisti- 
cally called schools for business training. And when it 
has got her, it proceeds to do its best to arrest her de- 
velopment into anything better, by limiting her chances 
of rising and denying her any sort of variety of employ- 
ment. It can hardly be surprised if after a few years of 
this sort of thing she ceases to be more than tolerably 
efficient. The same churlish attitude towards women is 
exhibited by Government in connection with library or 
museum posts; but to this subject we shall return in 
a second article. 
J. E. C. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE : 
AN IMAGINARY CORRESPONDENCE 


April 20th, 1913. 

Dear K.,—I am sorry to have to explode a delusion 
which I have no doubt is dear to you; but it is useless 
to try to conceal the fact that the General Strike is pro- 
bably the most thoughtless absurdity in the whole range 
of Labour politics. Children who say they will not play 
are only sulky: men who say they will not work are 
mad. They must work, or die: that is the bottom of 
the matter. 

What is a strike? It is, at its mildest, an organised 
annoyance. At its worst it is an act of unofficial civil 
war. Now, the one thing a war cannot be is general. 
The economic objection to war is that, as the fighters 
have to stop producing and occupy themselves in destroy- 
ing, the productive workers have to work harder than 
ever to keep the fighters going, and afterwards to repair 
the damage they do. If the whole world flew to arms, 


and plunged into the thickest of the fray, not even Mr. 
McKenna could save the race by forcible feeding, because 


there would be nothing to feed them with. The general 
war would be reduced to absurdity in a week by the logic 
of starvation, unless, indeed, the slain were eaten, in 
which case the logic of scurvy might effect the demon- 
stration. A general strike would not afford even this 
unappetising resource. If it were really general it could 
not last a week; and the workers would be the first to 
succumb, 

The obviousness of this makes one ashamed of gravely 
stating it as if it could escape the perception of any 
intelligent being. None the less it has escaped attention 
in several highly intelligent quarters. Men not otherwise 
idiotic think and say that the military should be called 
out to suppress a general strike, which implies that they 
do not think a general strike would suppress itself. 
Their opponents discuss a general strike as possible and 
advocate it as desirable. They cannot really mean what 
they say; but the use of the words General Strike does 
lead them to assume that a strike cannot possibly be too 
extensive. And the result is that they make reckless 
attempts to organise general strikes, and sometimes pro- 
duce very big strikes indeed, big enough to be called 
general, like the strike in Belgium at present. 

But you must note that these strikes never succeed ; 
and their apologists have to plead that they fail because 
they are never general enough, whereas the truth is that 
they fail because they are far too general. When a big 
strike, through the nature of the industry in which it 
occurs, produces some of the effects of a general strike, 
it collapses almost at once. For example, take a railway 
strike. Modern civilisation is fed by rail ; and the strike 
which paralyses the railway service at once plays the 
supposed trump card of the general stfike—famine. 
Famine expresses itself at first in high prices for provisions. 
The railway strike, therefore, begins by preventing any- 
body but the rich from eating, and ends by preventing 
anybody at all from eating. That is why the coal 
strike in England, which was a sectional strike, held out 
so long, whilst the great railway strike in France began 
going to pieces in two days, and seemed to us in England 
to be over almost as soon as it had begun. In short, as 
a method of compelling the politicians to capitulate, the 
general strike is hopeless, stupid, mischievous, and dis- 
heartening. As a method of forcing the workers to 
capitulate promptly and abjectly, it is without a rival. 

If you ask me whether the current attempts at the 
general strike can do no good, I, of course, reply that 
there is nothing on earth that may not do some good. 
The earthquake in San Francisco usefully demonstrated 
the superior stability of steel-framed skyscrapers ; but 
we do not on that account advocate the production of 
artificial earthquakes with dynamite. The Belgian 
strike has a certain value as a plebiscite on the question 
of the franchise. It has a certain value as a demonstra- 
tion of the solidarity of Belgian working-class organisa- 
tion. It may havea very great value if its failure, by curing 
our Labour leaders of holding a candle to the author of 
the notion of the general strike, should lead to a serious 
study of the science of striking; for striking, like other 
methods of warfare, has a science. But it will not be 
what it was intended to be; and as to its doing what it 
is intended to do—well, let us give it its chance, and sav 
nothing until it is over. 
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The sectional strike as an organisation of annoyance 
and privation falling on the governing classes is quite 
another matter. A strike of ladies’ maids in May, or a 
strike of gamekeepers in September, might shake the 
governing classes more than all the so-called general 
strikes of the last ten years. The “ down-napkins ” 
strikes at the restaurants were as swiftly and suddenly 
effective as the general strike in Sweden was futile. 
Strikes that cut off the supplies which are necessary 
alike to the governing classes and the governed masses 
are worse than the guard of the pugilist ; for he, though 
he has to receive the blow on his own arm, and therefore 
learns by experience (unlike our Labour organisers) to 
give up guarding and to depend on scientific hitting and 
dodging, at least has not to hit himself, which is what the 
general striker does. The more the misdistribution of 
wealth differentiates the habits of the governing classes 
from those of the organised workers, the more possible it 
becomes for the sectional strike to be arranged so as to 
make the governing classes uncomfortable without dis- 
turbing the cheerful grin on the countenances of the 
governed. With which well-meant hint to both parties 
1 will leave the matter for the present. Yours, B. 





April 22nd, 1913. 

My Dear B.,—I am afraid your letter does not con- 
vince me. Indeed, I think it highly probable that 
actual events will sooner or later force you to revise 
your own view. 

It seems to me that there are circumstances in which 
a very widespread strike (such as those which have 
become known as General Strikes) would be a very 
potent instrument, in the nature of a political demon- 
stration; and may well be the only available instrument 
—e.g., if electoral rights or opportunities are denied or 
nullified. The poorer the strikers were, and the more 
they voluntarily suffered, the more effective, you will 
admit, would be the demonstration. For I need hardly 
remind you of all people of the potency of the Hindoo 
device of “ sitting dharma,” of starving oneself on one’s 
enemy's doorstep. 

But, in point of fact, I don’t believe that even an 
absolutely universal strike of all wage-earners would 
instantly fail from want of food. There are many other 
reasons for disbelieving in the possibility of the occur- 
rence of such a strike, still more of its success ; but your 
reason does not seem to me to be very cogent. There is 
food in the country—before resorting to human corpses 
enough to last several weeks. We could eat all the oxen, 
sheep, and, for that matter, also the remaining horses ; 
and, assuming the existence of the only conditions under 
which a universal strike is thinkable, this store of food 
would in practice be made available for the wage-earners 
as well as for the rich. If the price of food went up 
every ship on the sea would instantly be diverted by 
wireless telegraphy towards our ports in order to get the 
higher prices. Let me remind you also that there are 
nearly four million employed adults who are not manual- 
working wage-earners, besides the Army and Navy, so 
that there could be no absolute standstill even though 
every member of the working class were idle. 

In the case of the present Belgian strike your argu- 
ment is, I think, peculiarly irrelevant, because so many 





of the workmen are also small agriculturists. The 
Antwerp dock labourers, for instance, on days when they 
get no dock work, simply stay at home and grow cab- 
bages. I don’t know what a small-holder would find to 
dig up to eat in April, but such people do store their 
harvest—I have seen it. Moreover, great preparations 
have been made in connection with this strike in the 
way of storing food ; special supplies have been laid in 
by the co-operative societies, and so on. This is a 
possibility which you ignore. 

There is much to be said for a “ science ” of striking— 
the working classes have certainly not yet found their 
Moltke. But remember that the first principle of such 
a science would inevitably deal with the necessity for 
making the whole working class solid in refusing to 
become blacklegs. (This, by the way, is where your 
fancy strikes of retainers of the rich have their ludicrous 
side.) To secure this in practice you must have a great 
swing of working-class feeling; in other words, there 
must be a big strike on, almost a “ General ”’ strike, in 
order merely to ensure that the trades struck will not 
be blacklegged. In fact, our imaginary Moltke would 
have to arrange that there should be a universal strike, 
in so far as the minds of the working class were con- 
cerned, manifested in a universal refusal to blackleg the 
particular trades chosen to come out on strike, and in a 
universal willingness to support them with funds. Then 
he could select the trades in which actual stoppages were 
to take place, with a view to producing the maximum 
dynamic effect ; and I suggest that the best points of 
attack would be not the luxuries of the rich, but the 
trades currently yielding the highest profits. (All this, 
by the way, the German trade unions seem to be working 
out much more intelligently and carefully than the 
British.) It may be that the employers would reply by 
a general lock-out. This indeed, they would do if what 
was demanded was such .n increase of wages as would, 
in their judgment, make heir future business quite un- 
profitable. But if the o!:ject were merely a reform of 
the franchise, or any other political change which does 
not destroy business profits, the employers would put 
pressure, and probably effective pressure, on the Govern- 
ment to concede it. 

Of course, things don’t, and probably won't, in Eng- 
land come to that extremity. Anything like a wide- 
spread strike in protest against a Bill in Parliament 
would, in my opinion, be at once successful. If you 
could have induced the trade-union leaders to have a 
General Strike against the Insurance Bill, and if only 
their two million members had struck—a smaller pro- 
portion of the wage-earners than are now on strike in 
Belgium—-the Bill would have been withdrawn in a week. 
If such a strike were to break out now in favour of 
Woman's Suffrage, Asquith would bring in a Bill this 
very Session. So great a demonstration of working-class 
solidarity of opinion would, in England, be instantly 
irresistible in the political arena. But we never can get 
it! Our working men do not want anything political 
with sufficient conviction and unanimity to go on strike 
for it! But one day we may have to try to get it, as 
the only method of meeting a Tory reaction, or com- 
pulsory military service, or something of that sort. Hyde 
Park meetings are played out. Yours, K. 
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WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


By SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 


III—THE APPLICATION TO SOCIETY 
OF THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


HE answer given by the title of this article—the 
assertion that Socialism is the application of Science 
to Social Organisation—will seem presumptuous ; 

yet, as a matter of history, it is true. It is no mere coinci- 
dence that Robert Owen, perhaps the most illuminating of 
observers and experimenters in modern industrialism, was 
at once the coiner of the term “ social science’ and the 
inventor of “ Socialism”; both the discoverer of such 
momentous social engines as the Infant School, the Factory 
Act, and the Co-operative movement and a life-long “ revo- 
lutionary ” propagandist of organisation upon the Socialist 
motive of human fellowship instead of upon the individualist 
motive of pecuniary self-interest. 

But can we apply the scientific method to the alteration of 
the structure and function of society ? It is interesting to 
notice that the mental obstacle that Robert Owen had every- 
where to overcome was the vague belief—held unconsciously 
by many “educated” people to-day—that there is a 
‘natural’ order of socicty (tacitly assumed to be the 
existing order), and that any attempt to change this order 
is “ artificial,” and therefore wrong. We now see that 
the antithesis between “natural” and “artificial” is, with 
regard to social structure and function, meaningless. What 
is meant by the distinction, as applied, for instance, to a 

vaterfall, is the contrast between causative forces directed 
by human intelligence and those not so directed. All social in- 
stitutions, ancient and modern—private property, marriage, 
the municipality, a particular statute, or the very idea of law 
are the product of human intelligence, at one time or 
another; and all alike are therefore artificial, or, for that 
matter, natural, according as we exclude or include human 
intelligence from our view of nature. 

The modern sceptic as to the validity of a science of society 
has a more subtle objection. ‘ True,” he says, “ social 
structure is the result of human activities ; but the activities 
that count are not any processes of observation, experiment, 
reasoning, and verification, but blind and un-self-conscious 
instincts. Man, like other animals, has two predominant 
instincts, for the preservation of the individual and the con- 
tinuance of the species. It is, as Schiller said, hunger and 
love by which the world is made. Here we are back again 
at the standpoint of the old economists, but with a difference. 
Adam Smith and Ricardo insisted that the pecuniary self- 
interest of each individual gives, and ought to give, his 
** purpose” in life. But they never contended that this 
instinct would itself point the way to the attainment of the 
purpose. On the contrary, they always assumed that the 
instinct required to be “ enlightened” by “ science,” and 
that it could—and, in fact, would—be so enlightened, by 
what Carlyle afterwards called “ the dismal science.” We 
must all remember how eloquent Adam Smith became in his 
denunciation of the vulgar instinct of all classes for “* protec- 
tion ” and of their general disposition towards slackness and 
“rule of thumb” methods. His immediate successors, 
Ricardo, MC’ulloch, Nassau Senior, and the rest, vied with 
each other in describing the exact ways in which, as they 
thought, society ought deliberately to organise its currency, 
its international relations, and its taxation. They glorified 





the progress which had been brought about in the deliberate 
organisation of industry and commerce by the intellect of the 
great captains. 


They perceived that no less intellect had to 


be used in the invention of administrative than in that of 
mechanical devices. They had, it is true, in their survey of 
social structure, a special prejudice against government 
action, as compared with other forms of social function— 
partly because they were Radicals objecting to the dominant 
aristocracy, but partly also because their peculiar moral 
philosophy led them to distrust any activities not based on 
the desire for riches. But they would have been the first to 
claim that all the separate counts in their indictment of 
governmental action—its lack of initiative, its “* red tape,” 
its relative costliness, for instance—were suggested to them 
by that very “ organised experience *’ which is science. If 
the economists have since weakened in their faith in economic 
Individualism ; if John Stuart Mill and his successors have 
had to give up the idea of founding a social order on the 
motive of pecuniary self-interest ; if they have grown in their 
confidence in a Co-operative Commonwealth, it is because 
they have remained loyal to their belief in science, and have 
valued truth more than their own prepossessions. It has 
been by the gradual solvent of observation, experiment, 
ratiocination, and verification that the trend of economic 
opinion has turned in the direction of Collectivism. To-day 
it is not from the economists that we have objection made to 
the deliberately ordered progress which is the outcome of an 
application of the scientific method to the problems of 
industrial and political society. That objection comes now, 
on the theoretical side, from the metaphysician and the 
sentimentalist; in the rough and tumble of political life 
from the old-fashioned defender of the status quo and the 
new adherents of a blind revolt for revolt’s sake. To the 
claim made to-day, by economist and Socialist alike, for the 
deliberate and purposeful application of reason, there are 
opposed two distinct appeals to man’s instinct—the “* keep 
things as they are ” of the propertied class, and the “ smash 
without thought of the morrow ” of the Syndicalists and the 
Anarchists. Both are inconsistent with any purposeful 
application to life of that systematised common sense which 
is science. 

Why is it that the Socialist is always demanding the in- 
vestigation of the facts of social life and the advancement of 
social and economic knowledge, and is always postulating 
the need for a science of society? The answer is simple. 
Socialism involves the substitution of co-operation for 
competition. Every kind of co-operation among men re- 
quires a coherent plan, which can be explained to the 
participants, and which will, in its working, so far conform 
to the nature of things as to be practicable. The dozen 
separate competing milkmen who parade the street nearly 
at the same hour, and call at alternate houses, have no 
“scheme ” of action. On the other hand, the successive 
postmen who deliver our letters continuously throughout the 
day have necessarily to work to a time schedule deliberately 
thought out in such a way as to produce the maximum 
service. It is the proved superiority in efficiency of this 
deliberate co-operation, and the extent to which it develops 
administrative science, that have converted the modern 
business world from individual competition to the most 
highly co-ordinated combination. The innumerable com- 
peting packhorse masters who carried the merchandise of 
England two hundred years ago needed no “ science ” of 
transit. The modern railway, depending as it does on the 
co-operation of tens of thousands of wage-earners and hun- 
dreds of brain-workers, could not function for a single day 
without an amount of applied science which would have 
seemed incredible even to Adam Smith. Where our fore- 
fathers saw a jostling crowd of individual competitors, each 
instinctively pursuing his desire for riches in his own way, 
fighting for his own hand with no more “ science ” than his 
intuitive appreciation of the “smell of the market,” the 
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present observer sees highly organised, far-reaching, and 
patiently pursued industrial enterprises, in which all available 
knowledge is obtained, even from the ends of the earth ; 
where hired statisticians are plotting diagrams, and pre- 
dicting the subsequent course of “ curves” of every kind ; 
where trained investigators with stop-watches calculate, to a 
nicety, the speed of the workman’s every motion, and expert 
mathematicians prognosticate by which changes in the way 
he moves his arms most time can be saved. 

So much of administrative science is requisite for all 
enterprises involving the co-operation of many individuals, 
whether the directors are stimulated by the desire for riches 
or by devotion to the public good. An even higher degree 
of administrative science is required when the co-operation 
is extended from the means to the end : when, instead of the 
one narrow object of personal riches, what is aimed at is a 
maximum satisfaction of the multifarious needs of the com- 
munity as a whole. The water company which is run 
solely for the shareholders’ profit can achieve its purpose 
with a meaner intelligence and a lower degree of knowledge 
than the municipal water supply, which has to consider far 
more than buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market—has to consider, in fact, all that can be learnt 
with regard to the effect upon the public health of different 
degrees and different methods of purification, all that can 
be discovered with regard to the social results of different 
expedients for distribution and different ways of charging 
the cost, all that is involved in the calculation of the 
adequacy of the supply for the future generations who will 
one day dwell in its city. A co-operative workshop or a 
Government shipbuilding yard, which ought to have other 
objects than “ making a fortune ” or “ maximising output ”— 
ought to have, in fact, as part of its aims, the securing to 
successive generations of the human beings concerned the 
conditions of full, responsible and joyous citizenship—needs 
organisers and directors of wider horizon and finer culture 
than the so-called “ scientific ”’ managers of American steel 
works and building yards, whose only object is avowedly 
to devise a system by which, all spontaneity and intelligence 
being eliminated as a useless drag on the speed of the 
“‘ hands,” the workman’s muscles are incessantly directed, 
from morning to night, so as to result in the greatest possible 
mechanical output during the narrowly abbreviated years 
of his working life. 

It is no part of the Socialist argument to claim that all 
the science required for the efficient conduct of society has 
yet been attained. On the contrary, it is to-day the 
Socialists who are in all countries prominent both in 
demanding additional research and in themselves pursuing, 
in the study and in public administration, those investi- 
gations and experiments by which science advances. The 
Socialist claim is merely that we cannot do without a social 
science, that things can no longer be safely left to the blind 
working of the free play of individual self-interest, and 
that we ought to apply, here and now, all the administrative 
science that is yet at the world’s disposal. It is, in fact, 
very largely this faith of the Socialist in the purposeful 
alteration of social structure and the progressive develop- 
ment of social function which is conquering a new realm 
for science. A hundred years ago it was the motive of 
pecuniary self-interest, the desire for the heaping up of 
individual wealth, that gave us the spinning jenny, the 
steam engine, and the railway; and this is still at work 
exploiting science for further industrial inventions. If 
there is anything in the expectations of those at work at 
them, the twentieth century will see as great an advance 
in the sociological sciences as the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed in chemistry and physics. 





What is the difference between this claim of the Socialist 
for a deliberate application of science to social organisation 
and the practical adoption of the same principle by the 
modern “ business man ” with regard to his own enterprises ? 
First, as we have explained, there is a difference of purpose. 
Instead of using the scientific method with the object of 
heaping up riches for the individual, the Socialist wants it 
used with the object of persistently promoting the moral 
and material well-being of the whole community, and the 
development of character and personality in the race. But 
there is another difference. We do not, any of us, want to 
put society in the hands of an autocrat, even if the autocrat 
be a benevolent expert. Whatever may be the purpose of 
the individual, and however exceptional may be his know- 
ledge, his ability, or his power, it is the claim of the Socialist 
that neither the moral end nor even the utmost material 
success can possibly be attained without the conscious 
co-operation of the people at large. To this aspect of 
Socialism—as being Democracy in excelsis—we devote the 
next article. 


Correspondence 
FORCIBLE FEEDING 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—I had expected Tue New StaTesMAN to play many 
parts, but that of apologist for Liberals seeking a way of 
escape from their pledges to the women of the country was 
certainly not one of them. My complaint is that what you 
pointed out was not “ the truth,” but the reverse. Perhaps 
the proceedings on the Committee stage of the Bill may pro- 
vide further matter for going back on your own article and 
finding excuses for those who, in your own words, supported 
the “ ridiculous ” Bill in all its stages, instead of insisting 
upon the Government's “ fulfilling its elementary duty of 
preserving law and order” in the “ only conceivable way ” 
by redressing “ their grievance by giving them the vote.” 

Yours, etc., 
J. Kerr Harvie. 


“ 


[We regret that we should have failed to make it clear to 
Mr. Keir Hardie in our note last week that our sole complaint 
of his amendment was that its terms excluded the possibility 
of a straight vote on the simple issue of forcible feeding. We 
like, however, his suggestion that in this matter Taz New 
STATESMAN is playing the part of an apologist for the Liberal 
Party ; but we fear he will not have persuaded many of our 
Liberal readers to agree with him.—Ep. N.S.] 





LIBERAL POLICY AND PARTY 
ORGANISATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—If you wish to understand why the Liberal Party 
fails to justify the claims that Mr. Massingham makes for it 
you have only to look to its organisation for an explanation. 
Every official of a Liberal Association—and I have been 
one myself—knows that the chief preoccupation of those 
who guide its destinies is the provision of the necessary funds 
for current expenses and, above all, registration work. They 
anxiously search for wealthy supporters and are naturally 
not very critical as to the soundness of their Liberalism. As 
for the working men’s shillings and pence, they go, I need 
scarcely say, to the Labour Party. The state of the finances 
is always critical, and it is not surprising that when a candi- 
date is to be chosen the all-important condition is that he is 
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sufficiently wealthy to give very substantial support to his 
(a slip, of course, but very natural) Association, as well as to 
fight the constituency. Nevertheless, he must at the same 
time be a “ good Radical”?! Long they look for this un- 
natural combination till, in the end, they have usually to 
make-believe that they have got it. 

Over £100,000 is spent hy the Liberal Party every year in 
organisation and over half a million in fighting a general 
election, and the greater part of this expenditure comes out 
of the pockets of the Liberal candidates. The result is that 
of the representatives of Liberalism in the House of Commons 
nineteen out of twenty are comparatively wealthy men, while 
the twentieth has been assisted by party funds, contributed 
by rich men, who in one way or other have their reward. So 
long as this state of things prevails the claims of wealth must 
make themselves felt. Every one 1s inevitably —unwillingly 
or unconsciously it may be, but inevitably—iniluenced by 
his interests, and a rich man cannot truly represent his poor 
neighbour, or his employer a workman. No wonder that 
the Party moves forward at such a halting paee.--Yours, ete, 

J. W. &. 


SHELLEY AND FRANCIS THOMPSON 


To the Editor of Tne New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your excellent review of Winds of Doctrine I note 
the sentence which says there are only three essays on 
Shelley that ‘* show real insight,’ and am startled to find 
that the essay by Francis Thompson is not among them. I 
must assume your reviewer has not read it, as it is surely 
the finest thing written on Shelley yet, as well as being the 
finest picce of prose since Modern Painters. If he has not 
he will not be sorry I have drawn his attention to it. I do 
not know what Mr. Santayana has said about Shelley, but 
I am tolerably certain he has not bettered Francis Thompson. 

Yours, ete., 


New Cross, April 19th. FrepDERICK ROGERS. 


PROFESSOR SANTAYANA ON BERGSON 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTatesMAN. 

>» Sir,—The eagerness with which facile adverse criticism of 
Mr. Bergson is swallowed by everyone nowadays was only to 
be expected after a society boom which threatened most 
effectually to obscure his system in a fog of maudlin lionising. 
His philosophy, apart from its beauty of statement, is not to 
be assimilated in a series of lectures barely touching the 
essentials. Although in my mind it is hardly necessary to 
take up the cudgels in defence of a metaphysician of the 
‘alibre of M. Bergson, it seems a pity that it should be 
possible (as would be inferred from your reviewer's criticism) 
to dismiss a philosophical system because a brilliant critic of 
Mr. Santayana’s convictions is deemed capable of inter- 
preting for the uninitiated masses all and sundry methods of 
thought without a suggestion of the possibility of a personal 
bias of his own. It is a dangerous criticism this which 
invests other critics with the powers of omniscience ! 

Surely M. Bergson’s philosophy cannot be condensed into 
an exaltation of “ instinct” as opposed to intellect if his 
writings have been thoroughly understood. Is not the 
essential conclusion of his argument summed up in the 
statement of the necessity for a constant ‘* coming-and- 
going” between the creative impulse of intuition and the 
formulative law-making faculty of intellect ? Is his con- 
ception of time as “ duration,” rather than artificially 


imposed limitation, to be ignored? Is the important 
°? 


dialectic or the falsity of the pscudo-idea of “ nothing 
Apart from healthy minor differences 


unworthy of notice ? 


of opinion, a synthetic system such as M. Bergson’s, embrac- 
ing, and even hazarding a hypothesis for the explanation of 
evolution and initiative in both life and art, is of incalculable 
value as an integrating agency.—Yours, ete. 

Nottingham. J. R. MILNEs. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE TO-DAY 


To the Editor of Tut New StatTesMan. 


S1r,—There were few statements to which one could take 
exception in your excellent literary supplement, but I for one 
feel rather uncertain about the conclusion arrived at in Mr. 
Seott-James’ interesting article on Contemporary American 
Literature. Mr. Scott-James thinks that the **‘ commonplace 
reigns in America ” because there is no “ intellectual metro- 
polis,” and intelligent people are too scattered. If, as would 
seem to be the case, the writer believes that the aggregation 
of * cultured people,” authors and publishers into one capital 
is a good thing for literature, he is taking an unusual view. 
Surely it has long been a matter for complaint that we in 
England are far too centralised, that the absorption of so 
large a proportion of the readers, writers and publishers of 
intelligent literature into the enormous maw of London leads 
to cultural inbreeding ; and that one intellectual metropolis 
means denuded and lifeless provinces. The more customary 
and, I think, the more correct view is that the best possible 
thing is that a country (we have Italian and German examples) 
should have a number of intellectual centres, all alive and 
healthily competitive, and none large enough to swamp the 
others. What is really wrong with America is not that there 
is an insufficient centralisation of intellectual effort, but that 
in the present state of the American mind the best energies of 
the country are diverted into scientific and business channels. 
That the Americans are “‘ not more douched in flabby senti- 
mentalism ” than the English is a most exeeedingly bold 
statement to make. Has Mr. Scott-James ever read or 
listened to the speeches of American political orators ? 
Yours, ete., 


Exeter. H. pe B. Winton. 


THE PRODUCT OF THE COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 


Sir,—lIt is clear from the speeches of Ministers and the 
article of your contributor A. S. L. that some of the great 
changes that will be brought about by the “* coming Educa- 
tion Bill” (is not the phrase getting a little rubbed ?) will 
concern country schools. There is a general agreement that 
the machinery of country schools is too often defective, and 
I take it that the assumption is that the product of the 
country schools is necessarily defective too. It is here that 
Iam puzzled. I see the product of the schools which remains 
on the land, in highly skilled agricultural labourers possessed 
of an all-round resourcefulness that would put to shame 
most artisans, and I gather there is a gencral agreement that 
we cannot have too much of this particular high-class 
product. 

Must I, in order to find the failures of this defective 
machinery, look then to those country folk who drift to the 
town ? But here, as far as my own eyes and cars teach me, 
I see the countryman everywhere cutting out the townsman ; 
at the top of every business, trade and profession; even as a 
labourer in the town he easily beats the town-bred man. 
Can it be that a town—London, say—has something left to 
learn from the country—let us say Lincolnshire ?—Yours, 
ete. E. M. E. 
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Prose and Verse 
PROLOGUE 


To Unwrirten Letrers To THE Future 


My Remote DescENDANTS, 

As you read these letters of mine, perhaps four, 
perhaps five hundred years after the brain which is 
at this moment thinking of you has fallen to dust under 
the grass, it is impossible for you, I think, to compre- 
hend fully the difficulty with which I must write. Your 
Past is my Future. To you the centuries between this 
year 19— and your own time are a clear and spacious 
avenue sloping downwards and backwards from the 
point at which you stand. The light of history floods it, 
revealing the sequence of events in humanity’s develop- 
ment—the little happenings crowded together like 
patches of undergrowth of which the several twigs and 
branches cannot be seen, though the colour of each 
patch is precise to the eye, the great events like tall 
trees, standing massive and emphatic at intervals along 
the way. The most ignorant and careless of you—if 
you will forgive my presumption in assuming that such 
persons remain any more on the earth—can point with 
sure and easy finger at these landmarks, can say that 
such and such a thingshappened in the year 2172, and 
such and such another thing in the year 2253. You can 
detect in the world of my day the beginnings, invisible 
to me, of great movements, physical and spiritual, 
which have run wavelike through generations, and spent 
themselves perhaps in last feeble foamings at the feet 
of your grandfathers. You may look back at changes 
in the boundaries of nations known to me, and even in 
the contour of continents and seas. In the ray of a 
profounder and serener science you may think you 
know the dogmas for which, had I the courage, I would 
at this moment bleed, to have been the vicious prejudices 
of a semi-barbarous age. But to me this great arcanum 
of time on which your vision rests is a black gulf. It is 
hard to realise even to-morrow. Next year looms 
shapeless and intangible through a heavy mist, and the 
beyond is a limitless dark hole which envelopes the 
universe. Were I the wisest man on the earth, I could 
do no more than guess at its contents, piling cloudy 
speculations on unsubstantial foundations. I look back 
on the men and the songs and the wars before me, at the 
ploughings and harvestings, the storms and frosts, the 
procession of springs and summers and winters, as you 
at those before you. But of what is to come I can 
searcely think without a dizziness of the head. I can 
hardly convince myself that the world might not cease 
to revolve to-morrow. All the deliberate forces of my 
reason can barely persuade me that this deep gloom 
ahead of me contains springs when the green shoots 
will jut out of the branches, and the daffodils, misty 
with faint rain, will glimmer in the hollows of the woods, 
and autumns when luminous suns will shed their glory 
over valleys and hills, and from horizon to horizon the 
trees will slumber in billows of crimson and soft gold. 
How can I say which of the things around me will 
survive, which will even be remembered by you who 
walk this England that to-day seems as a part of my 


own body, but that will go on existing (though I shall 
never be thoroughly convinced of this unless, perhaps, 
when the hour of my death has come and my fading 
eyes bring last to my consciousness the sight of people 
still moving, and a wall still standing, and branches 
outside a window still swaying in the wind), when 1 
have joined the many millions of those who have 
vanished and left no gap where they stood? How can 
I say which of my feelings will burn warm in your 
breasts as you read ; which of them you will understand 
as things a little remote ; which of them will be to you 
things alien, incomprehensible, meaningless? How 
shall I know, as I frame my sentences, that this or 
this phrase will not carry to your eyes an import other 
than that which I mean it to convey, or perhaps no 
import at all? How shall I have any certainty that the 
words I am using will not have lost their significance ? 
To you my fears and doubts may seem foolish, because 
time has proved them unnecessary. But though they 
may have been shown needless, they were never unjusti- 
fiable. For, soberly, have I assurance that you, after 
I know not what cataclysms may have overwhelmed this 
Europe, will even be speaking this English tongue 
which is as natural to me as the air I breathe? These 
letters that I am concealing may, for all I know, be 
interpreted to you only through the medium of some 
erudite antiquarian. That chance, I admit, appears 
to me a small one, and I propose henceforth to ignore 
it ; but if you have imagination you will see that it was 
a chance. 

I am palisaded by the unavoidable ignorance of my 
time ; not, I do assure you, by any degree of stupidity 
or prejudice peculiar either to my time or to myself. 
It is difficult, I agree, to realise that our ancestors had 
as much brains as ourselves; or, rather, we can from 
time to time realise it—I find Montaigne an excellent 
corrective on the point—but we find it hard to bear in 
mind. Even the maddest of evolutionaries would not 
suggest that in five hundred years the capacity of the 
cells in which the human intellect has her seat is very 
much modified. I repeat that I and my contem- 
poraries, the men who probably appear to you to have 
systematically pursued doltish and brutish courses, 
were fully your equals. We meant as well as yourselves. 
We were as intelligent as yourselves; and as much 
fortified with the conviction that we were the people 
and wisdom was born with us. Object to the notion as 
you may, I tell you that, had you been placed where we 
are placed, you would have done as the men of England 
are doing whilst this hand is writing, this hand which 
centuries before you read has done its last work by 
nurturing the roots of some fruit-tree which was service- 
able in its day. From our experiments and mistakes 
you have profited. From our unsightly and disordered 
structures you may have hewn stones to make the 
foundations of the shapely edifices that a fuller know- 
ledge may have enabled you to build. Like us, you are 
fools with glimmerings of genius and a good intent ; 
and in many generations of fools there is wisdom. 

I will not labour this. After all, your conceit, if you 
be conceited, will do your predecessors small harm. If 
dead men tell no tales, they hear none at the waters of 
contempt they do not shiver, and the arrow of slander 
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leaves them unstung. If you have any regard for 
truth—and you may have found that to be not only a 
virtue, but a pleasure and a convenience—a small 
reminder will suffice. But it will perhaps be less easy 
to convince you that not merely our intellects, but our 
emotional selves, are the twins of your own. Save 
when we are reading some old book that abases our 
pride, we ourselves think and speak as you will do. 
“Five hundred years ago,” you will say, “ men’s 
passions were stronger and simpler. They had (though 
your cant phraseology here may differ from ours) no 
delicate half-tones in their feelings; and though their 
loves and hates were more violent than ours, they were 
less subtle, less complex, more spontaneous and un- 
thinking, more harshly flushed, not tinged as ours with 
a soft iridescence of many broken lights. To the 
subtler beauties of Life and Nature they were only 
half awake. They were stirred, they knew not why, 
by the sunlight and the winds, and the powdered 
expanse of the midnight sky. The summer made them 
joyous and the winter sad. They saw a beauty of form 
and colour in trees and deserts and great rivers ; in old 
walls and the body of man. Exuberantly they delighted 
in the world’s beauty. Their eyes, nevertheless, were 
other than ours, their spirits not as ours are; we are 
conscious of inexpressible harmonies that they could not 
perceive. A new sense of mystery has come into the 
world, and when we look at a flower or a twilight, or a 
spring wood or a sleepy sea, there is blended in our 
exhilarations and melancholies a keen quality that is of 
modern birth. Our hearts at such moments send 
invisible arms out to the infinite that in former days 
men knew only as a subject for logical discussion, 
dogmatic assertion or dumb wonder. Heirs more 
happy than our sires, we have climbed a virgin peak.” 
Therein you will err, for we are precisely the same as 
yourselves. But I will not labour the point; [ will 
merely explain who I myself am. That I will not do 
at length ; the temporal circumstances of one of many 
million obscure persons long since dead can have little 
of interest or of instruction in them. Not irrelevant, 
nevertheless, it may be to say that I am of middle 
age and condition, a man neither strong of temper nor, I 
think, violent or partial of judgment, a man with a certain 
deep-seated optimism at which he can smile even while 
he clings to it, and with a preference for the joyous as 
against the gloomy and for the meditative as against 
the polemic. What are my impressions of the universe 
in general and our race of animals in particular may be 
gathered, in however loose and hazy a form, from my 
subsequent remarks ; which, in your inimitable archo- 
logical way, some of you will certainly read through to the 
bitter end. More than anything I would iterate in a 
voice which should hammer at your hearts that, as I 
sit here at my window looking over tree-tops and 
the Thames, which contrives to sparkle in spite of 
its burden of mud, I feel intensely and _ insistently 
alive. The blanket of smoke which usually folds over 
this capital city has blown off—temporarily. High 
above the trees, small white clouds fleet from west to 
east across a clean blue spring sky. Horses trot along 
the road below me. A boy whistles as he passes, and 


two little girls who are out of sight, but who, from the 





sound, I judge to be in charge of an infant, are indulging 
in lusty recriminations which give promise of a vigorous 
womanhood. The wind blows in merry fits; dust 
whirls and straw flies. I gather in the sights and sounds 
and turn again to my manuscript. Here, alive and 
strong whilst you are unborn, I cannot but laugh across 
the centuries at your utter impotence. I am alive; I 
feel I cannot die. You are non-existent; I feel you 
cannot live. The situation is ludicrous. What valorous 
things do you think you are, you who do not exist ? 
Why should you strut, you creatures that are not? 
Why should you toss your heads and think not of the 
dead, you who are as dead yourselves? I look across 
at you and see you blank nothingness, and laugh so 
that the sound rings in my room; and then I resume 
my pen. 
J. C. SQUIRE. 


A MARRIAGE 


E’VE been drifting farther apart for years ?— 
Who should know it better than I ?— 
And you ve paid in service and shame and tears 
For the things you never wanted to buy ?— 
For the house and grounds, the woods and waters, 
Crisp loaves, and fishes in large glass bowls, 
And the five presentable sons and daughters— 
Siz immortal if perilous souls ! 


Those at least you must thank me for, 
Though the pain, of course, was yours alone, 
And the one that held your heart far more 
Than all the others lies under a stone 
A little stone with, word for word, 
The truth as truth on our earth is reckoned :— 
* Born October the 23rd. 
Died November the 22nd.” 


* 





Our eldest son !—the one that came 

When still through the warp and woof of days 
Darted the gloom of doubt and blame, 

Flashed the silver of promise and praise ! 
When still the problem was how to make 

The best of each other's evil and good— 
Before the business of give-and-take 

Was all too bitterly understood ! 


For the children, I say, you owe me gratitude ; 
There at least you have touched divinity ; 
The merest grin of maternal beatitude 
Is worth a world of dull virginity— 
So, at any rate, mothers tell us, 
Who ought to know ; and, for my part, 
Man as I am, I have been jealous, 
To know how the babies leapt under your heart. 


And think of the pride we have in them now ! 
There’s Dora, who's plain, but an L.R.C.M., 

And Grace, with the Grecian nose and brow 
And the pale hair wreathed for a diadem ; 

And little Belle, the mere sight of whom warms me, 
She eats her food with such childish avidity ; 

And Johnny, who’s honest, his chief informs me, 
Up to—and over—the verge of stupidity. 
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But Sam is our glory, with grease on his head, 
And bordered waistcoats and ordered socks, 
Strange hours of seeking and leaving his bed, 
And a large contempt for trains and clocks. 
Our family mingles all kinds of endeavour ; 
Sam’s bright and still, like a monument— 
But tell me, dear, have you realised ever 
What it means that Johnny has played for Kent ? 


Bowed head, so white, and writhing fingers, 
And face averted all the time, 

I may reason with you while reason lingers, 
For reason to you is the same as rhyme ! 

Count your blessings, and then dismiss them ! 
Shiver your frightened hands away— 

Lest I catch them again, as of old, and kiss them, 
And to-morrow dawn like yesterday ! 


For think, my dear, it isn’t only 
Cirecuses, bread—the outer shell ! 
Once your eyes were young and lonely, 
Your hands a-tremble for heav’n or hell— 
You shut your eyes, lest the world of harms 
Should show what you could not bear to see— 
And the shy blind hunger of your arms 
Groped in the dawn, and met with me. 


* 


Days of wonder and nights of passion ! 
Close exchange of the closest things !— 
When did kissing go out of fashion, 

Or the little gay Love-God stretch his wings ? 
It’s true that I never took thought to save you 
From the snares of custom where they lay ; 
But, by God, in the morning of life I gave you 

More than its hours can take away ! 


You haven't forgotten that ?—and surely, 
If you remember, the thing is settled ; 
Troubles poison the heart obscurely, 
And you've been nervy and I’ve been nettled, 
And you've thought vain thoughts and shed vain"tears— 
What's that you murmur so low, so low ? : 
Every night for thirty years 
You've remembered—and now you know ? 





And the aim of your knowledge, now, at last, 

With our fortunes rounded and complete, 
Is to snap the spell of the sacred past, 

And shatter the present about your feet, 
And turn to a future as bleak and cold 

As a heath by winter battered and blown— 
You choose alone to grow tired and old, 

And to die and be buried alone, alone ! 


You've never brought any complaint till now, 
Nor asked for succour in any distress, 

And I haven’t been heartless, you'll allow, 
More than other men—rather less ! 





And then—the children—they form a link 
Which a mother should be the last to break. 
Darling, think of the scandal—think 
Of what it will cost—for the children’s sake ! 


I hear you mutter that, day by day, 

Stifling the sigh, suppressing the word, 
You've pressed your feet to the stony way, 

The claim of your happiness crushed unheard, 
For the children’s sake—and now you see 

They’ve never realised—no, not one ; 
They’ve all been centred in self, like me, 

And your strength is spent, the thing is done. 


Gathering grey through a life of leisure— 
And oh! the little things that tell !— 
The price of following harmless pleasure— 
And oh! the slowness of going to hell !— 
Silly and empty and casual hours, 
And your heart broken with playing its part, 
And mine too much drained of its passions and powers 
Ev'n to feel like a broken heart ! 
GERALD GOULD. 


THE PEST 


HE book-borrower is sometimes bad, and the 
book-stealer has his defects, but there is a 
far more odious species—the book-grabber. 

I mean the one who literally makes a grab at them— 
whose eyes light up with subdued frenzy as he enters 
your sanctum, whose attraction for books is essentially 
the attraction begotten of antipathy, who takes a 
malignant pleasure in tearing the books from their 
sockets, what time you look on in helpless agony. 
Ignoring your silent suspense as to the eventual extent 
of his reckless manipulation, he proceeds to turn over 
the pages with his philistine fingers and (anticipating 
a just destiny) leaves his thumb-impression on them to 
proclaim and perpetuate the tale of desecration. He 
neither knows nor cares that in disrupting the array in 
which he found the books he has upset a calculation 
on which were bestowed a wealth of loving thought 
and tender care. To him it is nothing that there 
may be a science in arrangement and a poetry in 
neighbourship. His outlook is untroubled and un- 
redeemed by a sense of design. Imagination has 
never clarified his knowledge, nor intuition assisted 
his insight. His perceptions, indeed, labour under a 
manifold atrophy. 

Insensible to the spiritual equipoise attained by Omar 
and Jelaluddin Rimi when side by side; ignorant that 
the link uniting Francis Thompson’s Shelley to Myers’s 
Virgil is one of set purpose ; deaf to the call of symmetry 
for the juxtaposition of Love Poems (an autographed 
present from “‘ Lil”’) with the equally dainty Wit and 
Humour by Hazlitt ; blind that the proximity of Scawen 
Blunt’s In Vinculis to Leaves of Grass is necessary to 
achieve a symphony in moss-green; and dead to the 
manifest harmony of affinity in the association of Berg- 
son’s Laughter with Meredith’s The Idea of the Comic—he 
executes a vandal redistribution with cheerful inconse- 
quence and listless absorption. 

Not only that, but, with the unfailing precision of a 
faultless marksman, he picks out, in order, the very 
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volumes you would rather he did not mishandle ; 
the very ones that, considering his tastes and up- 
bringing, might be expected to offer him the least 
attraction. And, pursuing the perversity, he ends up 
by annexing the work you can least spare—and he 
least appreciate. 

* * * 


The type is rampant, and has been instrumental, as 
will appear hereafter, in largely depriving at least one 
book-lover of a great satisfaction and a legitimate 
pleasure—viz., to see his beloved volumes arranged in 
the order which constitutes, for him at any rate, a 
wireless installation, as it were, of communion and 
understanding. 

Is there no way of escape? It might be thought, and 
it has been suggested, that a glass-case would be a 
protection. Sad experience, however, has proved the 
shield to be vulnerable. For what is the result? In 
revenge for being thwarted, the book-grabber, his 
fingers itching, stands up against the case and, with 
casual effrontery, proceeds to peer laboriously into the 
contents. He follows up an inquiry as to the author- 
ship of the Song of Songs by the intimation that Gulshan- 
i-Raz was an unfamiliar title to him, and having 
ascertained that (unluckily) it was not the original 
but an Englished version, formulates a request for 
the loan of the book. He does not know that on 
the fly-leaf there is an inscription ending with the 
initials ‘‘ A.V.”"—a circumstance which alone would 
ordinarily preclude the possibility of the relegation of 
its custody to other hands—to his hands in any event. 
Yet a chronic constitutional inability to achieve a 
straightforward refusal, which ever dogs me on such 
occasions, and has been the cause of no less inconsiderable 
annoyance than loss, prevents an intimation to that 
effect being conveyed to him. So, while choking in- 
wardly, I endeavour, by assuming an air of fatuous 
nonchalance in inverse ratio to my subdued alertness, 
to divert his mind from Gulshan-i-Raz to the loss of 
the Titanic. And it is a nice point whether the dialecti- 
cal dilatoriness of this suspense—the alternating hopes 
and fears of ultimate success in effecting an effectual 
change of topic—is not more exquisitely excruciating 
than the objective agony of the optical assault one sus- 
tains in silently watching the derangement of the 
unprotected book-rack, described earlier in this narra- 
tive. 

This perhaps naturally brings one to the ethics of the 
question. I hold that as, in such cases, the thirst for 
knowledge is scarcely to be distinguished from the 
passion for grabbing, and is equally maniacal and 
momentary, every means to frustrate the fell swoop is 
not only justified but called for. And I strongly 
feel that every book-lover who has suffered similarly 
—and who has not ?—-will be at one with me in this 
view. 

** x x 


The foregoing will explain why my favourite and 
personally-valued books now rarely see the light ; why, 
in fact, they are stowed away in a portmanteau under 
the bed. Syup HossaIn. 


HOW THEY DO IT 


No. 3. — Mr. HENry NEWBOLT 


[NotTe.—-As the previous items in this series have been 
referred to, and even quoted bodily, in newspapers as 
genuine work of their supposititious authors, and as we 
desire to cause neither pain to bards nor shame to journalists, 
we may explain (what we had hoped was obvious) that the 
following is a parody.| 


T was eight bells in the forenoon and hammocks 
running sleek 
(It’s a fair sea flowing from the West), 
When the little Commodore came a-sailing up the Creek 
(Heave Ho! I think yow'll know the rest). 
Thunder in the hailyards and horses leaping high, 
Blake and Drake and Nelson are listenin’ where they lie, 
Four and twenty blackbirds a-bakin’ in a pie, 
And the Pegasus came waltzing from the West. 


Now the little Commodore sat steady on his keel 
(It’s a fair sea flowing from the West), 
A heart as stout as concrete reinforced with steel 
(Heave Ho! I think you'll know the rest). 
Swinging are the scuppers, hark the rudder snores, 
Plugging at the Frenchmen, downing ’em by scores. 
Porto Rico, Vera Cruz, and also the Azores, 
And the Pegasus came waltzing from the West. 


So three cheers more for the little Commodore 
(It’s a fair sea flowing from the West). 
I tell you so again as I’ve told you so before 
(Heigh Ho! I think you'll know the rest). 
Aged is the Motherland, old but she is young 
(Easy with the tackle there—don’t release the bung), 
And I sang a song like all the songs that I have ever sung 
When the Pegasus came sailing from the West. 


Drama 


BERNARD SHAW’S “JULIUS 
CHSAR” 


T is not likely that Mr. Shaw will find again so admirable 
I an interpreter as Mr. Forbes-Robertson for his Czesar ; 
among the huge farewell audiences at Drury Lane 
many must have felt that they had come to bury, not only 
to praise, him. Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s beautiful eclocution, 
his happy air of intellectual aloofness, his easy dignity, his 
personal distinction, are properties of incalculable value in 
a play the purpose of which is to exhibit greatness of 
mind, not at the moments when the hero puts on his crown, 
but when he is coping good-humouredly with the pettiness 
of human nature and the inconsequent chaos of events. 
I have little dramatic criticism, strictly speaking, to offer 
this week. What I wish to discuss d propos of this most 
imaginative play is Mr. Shaw’s view of great men in general, 
and in particular his conception of Cesar. There is, how- 
ever, this to be said about the Drury Lane performance: that 
Act III. could have been better spared than Scene 1. The 


long speech of the god Ra was no substitute for Scene 1, 
which is not only admirabie in itself, but serves to familiarise 
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us, before the entrance of Cesar, with Mr. Shaw’s method of 
handling history. This method is the same as that which 
has been used with infinitely less point by the author of The 
Comic History of England and Mark Twain, and consists 
in rubbing off as much as possible of the patina of time from 
historical characters and revealing the bright modern colour 
underneath. Up went the curtain, and we heard Czsar 
addressing the Sphinx. 

The opening passages of this scene are among the most 
admirable in recent drama—Cvsar’s soliloquy and the small 
voice of the frightened girl, who lies between the Sphinx’s 
paws, answering him. The rhythm of Cesar’s speech is not 
magical, but how much imagination there is in it, with its 
fine close: “‘I am he of whose genius you are the symbol: 
part brute, part woman, and part god—nothing of man in 
me at all. Have I guessed your seeret, Sphinx?” And 
how admirable is the sudden modulation into comedy ! 
Mr. Shaw, of course, as a realist philosopher and a child of 
the comic spirit, must see a hero on the plane of comedy 
before he will believe in him. To him it is the test of a 
great man that he should be a hero to his valet, and it is 
the supreme merit of the play that without the aid of 
tragedy, poetry, or romance, in the midst of incongruities 
and laughter, we are made to feel that we are in the presence 
of a spirit of rare magnanimity and power. But is this man 
Cesar? Mr. Walkley says No; Mr. Massingham says 
Yes, and suggests with intrepidity that Mr. Walkley has not 
read Mommsen ; even leaving this an open question, I side 
with Mr. Walkley. Iam certain Mr. Shaw’s Cesar is not Cesar. 
Mr. Shaw is a creator; he understands one kind of human 
greatness so well that he can make us understand it ; but 
any critic can guess where the bias, inevitable in a creator, 
lies. From among the facts we know about Cwsar, a critic 
could prophesy which of them Mr. Shaw would choose as 
significant, and which he would ignore or flatly disbelieve. 
Mr. Shaw understands the man who leads men, because his 
will is identified with what he conceives the purpose of 
the world or of God; who influences them, tames them, 
though they sometimes end by tearing him in pieces, because 
he is detached from the passions which possess them ; in 
whom the light of reason, like the clean cold silver of a 
moon, is never clouded or eclipsed. Absolute disinterested- 
ness, perfect courage—there is Bernard Shaw’s explanation of 
human greatness, and he can create characters which 
suggest that they possess those qualities. Above all, the 
test of such a man must be: Is his intellect ever beglamoured 
or his purpose bent by a sense of his own power or by love 
of women, whether lustful, or passionate, or poctical ? 
Now in Cesar we might have been sure that he would 
emphasise his courage, which was indeed an orient virtue 
in him, his temperance, so marked that Cato said he was the 
only man who was sober when he had upset the state, his 
easy generosity, his exact practicality and his splendid, 
sensible magnanimity ; and we might have counted on Mr. 
Shaw unifying these qualities by making them characteristics 
of an ascetic philosopher who was born looking down from 
an eminence upon the passions of mankind. Certainly no 
man resolved quicker or spoke clearer, knowing the edge and 
weight of every word. But such an explanation leaves 
much that we know about Cesar incomprehensible. 

There is something etherial, something airy, insubstantial, 
about the man whom Mr. Forbes-Robertson impersonates 
which is hard to reconcile with the idea of the superfine 
extravagance and dandyism of the patrician youth who first 
gambled for popularity with a recklessness which broke the 
rules of his caste, while training himself in all the arts of 
persuasion and domination, fomenting conspiracies, corrupt- 
ing justice, distributing largesse, outbidding all his fore- 
runners in display—an epileptic too, who, like Napoleon, found 





an outlet for an excess of nervous energy in continual excite- 
ment and an expenditure of power which would have left 
other men prostrate. His pallor and queer discordant voice, 
which he took such pains to control, have been remembered. 
I cannot see him as possessed of a high impartial aim to rule, 
but rather as filled with a hunger for gloria, glory—to make 
or destroy something great ; flowering at last in a prodigious 
magnificently all-embracing egotism like Napoleon’s, 
“ L’état c'est moi.” It is easier to imagine him demonic 
rather than scraphic ; the spirit in him as not so much the 
clear light of reason as an infernal god who underground 


** With Pluto dwells, where gold and fire is found.” 


Remember he was the man who, with all his magnanimity, 
outraged the Romans by celebrating his triumph over 
Pompey as though his victory had been against barbarians, 
instead of over some of the noblest in Rome. If Mr. Shaw 
had lifted from Plutarch that speech of Czsar’s to Metellus, 
who tried to prevent him appropriating the treasury of 
Saturne—** Thwart me, young man, and I shall kill you; 
believe me it gives me more pain to say that than it would 
to do it ’°—we should have laughed. But the real Caesar was a 
terrifying man. Mr. Shaw’s Cesar could terrify the con- 
science and make people feel miserably small, but I believe 
Czsar could make the brutal quake, and that he had the 
manner of one in whom violent passions are only in check. 

Mr. Shaw would have us believe that Cwsar’s love affair 
with Cleopatra was so absurdly trifling that he forgot her 
existence on leaving Egypt. As a matter of fact, did he not, 
after that night when the sleek and subtle young queen was 
smuggled into the palace in a carpet, stay dangerously 
long? He had come with a half-starved, exhausted army to 
get fed, and to patch up the quarrel between the Cleopatra 
and Ptolemy parties, in order to get the tribute owed to 
Rome by the father of the two rivals. When the Ptolemy 
party found that the queen had got at him, they knew the 
game was up. The Roman soldiers were feeding like locusts 
on the town. Cesar was besieged in the palace, and nearly 
caught ; but after he was rescued did he not, in spite of the 
urgency of his return (in his absence no officers of state 
except the Tribunes and Aidiles could be elected, and the 
rabble was out, and ruined men were brooding over the 
horrors of civil war), in spite of messengers, did he not stay 
with her two months more ? 

About a year afterwards he brought her to Rome, and to 
the scandal of the capital established her and her train in his 
palace, shocking the pious by setting up her statue in the 
Temple of Venus, and the Roman citizens by allowing her 
to call her son Cesarion. Yet Mr. Shaw makes Cesar say, 
when Cleopatra appears as he is stepping into his ship, “ Ah! 
I knew there was something. How could you let me forget 
her, Rufio?” As far as I ean see, this situation is stark 
fiction without a rag of probability to cover it. Czsar had 
a great liking for exotic queens—upon Eunee, queen of 
Mauritania, according to Naso, he spent vast sums—and 
ignoring the more scurrilous gossip of Suctonius, and the 
distich that his soldiers sung about him at the Gallic triumph, 
even in the obscurity of a learned language impossible 
to quote, there is still ample evidence that Cesar was other 
than the man he is represented to be in the play. He was 
stupendous, noble, absolutely courageous, a man of great 
mind, a man of violent passions and personal ambitions, 
and extremely firm in understanding. He was different; 
but what does it matter? Mr. Shaw has created a great 
man of another type, not one so likely, perhaps, to have 
laid down the lines on which the world, being what it was, 
could be governed for nearly three hundred years, but one 
well worth contemplating. 


DesMonD MacCartnuy. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ITH reference to my recent remarks on the revival 
of poetry, a correspondent observes that the 
revival would be very considerably assisted if 

there was anything like sane criticism of verse in the Press. 
The remark is completely justified. Reviews of verse, as a 
body, are infinitely inferior to any other kind of reviews. In 
some cases this is doubtless attributable to the fact that those 
who are in control hold that verse doesn’t much matter, and 
hand the reviewing of it to Tommy, little Dick, or young 
Harry, who sticks the stamps on the office letters. But more 
generally it derives from the absence of a custom of giving 
verse-reviewing to real specialists—I don’t necessarily mean 
specialists of the academic type. There are very many 
clever men about who are down like lightning on any banality 
or absurdity of thought or cliché of expression in a prose 
work, who can judge essays or novels with excellent discre- 
tion, but who not only lack just that special faculty which is 
needed for the proper appreciation of verse, but positively 
seem to approach it with their brains and senses numbed. 
Almost every day, in the kind of journals that call each other 
** responsible,”’ you can see the most fatuous eulogies of verse 
which is unredeemed by any distinction of music, language, 
thought, or imagination. A result must surely be that many 
members of the public, who would like to get hold of what 
good new verse there is going, get sick of buying villainous 
stuff on the recommendation of newspapers, stop buying any 
verse in this way, and purchase nothing save occasional 
volumes they have seen and liked in a friend’s house, or books 
which have been reviewed (unusual thing) with a plenitude 
of extract sufficient to bear out the reviewer’s pronouncement 
that they are good. 
* * * 

Things in this respect are worse than they have ever been. 
Jeffreys and his kin used to praise some things, but, at any rate, 
they bludgeoned others. They may have lacked taste, but, 
at all events, they had the intention—the noble intention— 
of battering those whom they thought bad. In Tennyson’s 
day, according to that poet, critics were so meticulous that 
it was impossible to say that the sea roared without being 
told that you had cribbed the information from Homer. The 
faults of these two generations have gone, and every other 
feature in the critical landscape has been swamped by a 
universal ocean of undiscriminating eulogy. Even if you only 
spare six lines for a versifier’s rubbish, you cram into them the 
assertions that he is a master of the lyric, a dexterous wielder 
of subtle rhythms, and a thinker in perpetual touch with the 
Eternal Verities. The real poets have to struggle their way 
up through a great marsh, dense with the waving of obscene 
tongues and raucous with the incessant croaking of frogs. 

* * * 

There has for some years been a revival of interest in Oscar 
Wilde’s work, and recent proceedings, especially the produc- 
tion of the suppressed portion of De Profundis, will stimu- 
late it. Literary England as a whole has never run to the 
excess of Wilde panegyric that has been profuse on the 
Continent ; I have met Frenchmen and Germans who have 
declared, with a frank contempt for native opinion, that 
Byron and Wilde (or Vilde) were the greatest British writers. 
In this country the merits of Wilde’s best work have been 
partially obscured by the faults of his worst work ; and the 
Wilde-worship of a few answmic coterics has caused many 
otherwise sane people to deny that Wilde ever wrote anything 
really good in his life. He published a good deal of paltry 
stuff. When his imagination was flagging and his wit tired, 
his affectations and mannerisms (which themselves, when he 
was at his best, he turned to good account) appeared repul- 


sively silly. Salome is the ill-conceived progeny of Gautier 
and Maeterlinck ; the bulk of the poems are mere polished 
undergraduate verse ; most of the plays and stories miss fire ; 
and De Profundis, in spite of the frequent graces of its style 
and the occasional beauty of its imagery, would never live 
long on its merits as a piece of literature. But what better 
farcical comedy than The Importance of Being Earnest has 
been written since Sheridan ? What more skilful and more 
monstrously amusing light short story than Lord Arthur 
Savile’s Crime exists in the language ? And who can deny 
the unique power of The Ballad of Reading Gaol (in spite of 
the occasional incursions of the devil of cold affectation) or 
the exceedingly cunning workmanship (within its limits) of 
The Sphinx ? Probably many of those who have read The 
Soul of Man Under Socialism would include this also in the 
category of his best work. The atmosphere of his school, 
both here and elsewhere, is generally stifling and sometimes 
fetid. But he was a bigger man than his disciples ; he had 
an unusual feeling for form; and those who say that his 
witticisms and phrases were machine-made do not seem able 
to make more like them. 
6 *K os 

It would be interesting to get hold of some figures relative 
to the publication of plays. I should imagine that more 
plays are being issued in book form now than at any previous 
time, not excluding the Jacobean age and the period between 
the Restoration and the ingress of the Hanoverians. Mr. 
Heinemann, Mr. Duckworth, Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson, 
and Mr. Fisher Unwin are all hard at it with series of modern 
plays, English and foreign. Presumably some even of the 
worst of these publications pay; but it is very hard to 
discover the whereabouts of the large market that seems to 
exist. A man was telling me last week that a certain super- 
annuated dramatist’s plays sold in hundreds. ‘* Where ? ” 
I asked. ‘ Oh,” he replied, “in Bayswater and so on.” 
Personally, though I come across bookshelves containing the 
works of the most celebrated modern playwrights, I rarely 
strike anyone who purchases those of the inferior ones. That 
is as one would expect, for a bad play is infinitely worse 
reading than a novel of equal badness. But somewhere there 
seems to be a public which just now will buy anything that 
contains a few characters and a quantity of stage directions. 


* * * 


It is a very good thing for the dramatists. If there is any- 
thing at all attractive in their works they get a double 
réclame. The plaudits from the auditorium reverberate into 
the library, and the eulogies of the newspaper critics tempt 
amateur and even professional managers to stage works that 
they might not otherwise have looked at. I can think of 
more than one recent play which went very slowly until it 
came out in book form, but was played all over the place 
directly it had been published as reading matter and the 
Press boom had begun to work. That the thing cannot well 
be done the other way about must be a grievance with the 
novelists. It would be a more laborious process to get un- 
successful novels turned into plays and given publicity on 
the stage. 

** * * 

That interesting periodical Rhythm is shortly to appear 
under the name of The Blue Review, a title pleasant, though 
unintentionally ambiguous. I should imagine that the 


title Rhythm must have kept a good many people off it. 
Rhythm is an invaluable thing, and no home should be 
without it, but as a title for a periodical it could not help 
sounding precious and unnatural; you might as well call a 
paper “ Continuity, 
pason. 


9 


““Harmony of Structure,” or “ Dia- 
SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Prophet. By P. P. Sueenan. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
The Two Carnations. By Marsorre Bowen. Cassell. 6s. 
South Sea Tales. By Jack Lonpon. Mills & Boon. 6s. 


The Determined Twins. By Epcar Jepson. Hutchinson 
& Co. 6s. 


HE tide of mysticism, or of that which, for lack of a 
more precise term, we have got into the habit of 
loosely calling mysticism, now flowing over Europe 

and America is, as might have been expected, giving plentiful 
evidence of itself in fiction. It seems not altogether improb- 
able that before long the dreamer of dreams, the seer of 
visions, the inspired idiot, the illiterate person with a Divine 
message to deliver, The Healer, and the Apostle of the 
Higher Thought will eject from her pride of place, as the 
chief character of the common novel, the lady whose only 
claim upon our attention is that she is unhappily mated. For 
my own part I shall welcome that substitution, for I am 
more than a little tired of that lady. I am weary of dis- 
approving of her and of sympathising with her husband or 
husbands, of whom she not infrequently has a succession. 
But at the same time I do demand that if I am to be interested 
in the new type he must, by the author, be made interesting 
to me—that is to say, he must be an individual, not a sample : 
I must be enabled, if not compelled, to get some penetrating 
glimpses into the soul of him. These penetrating glimpses 
I was able to get into the Soul of the central figure of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s recent remarkable novel The Fool in Christ. 
The fault I have to find with Mr. P. P. Sheehan’s prophet 
is that I knew very little more of him when I closed the 
book than I did when I opened it. Mr. Sheehan’s story 
is the record of certain doings rather than a demonstration 
of a personality ; by his works one does not know Professor 
Constant Gath, and yet his story purports to be told by 
one who lived with him in the closest intimacy for several 
years. The author allows himself too often to be tempted 
by the irrelevant both in persons and in episodes. He in- 
troduces, for example, “ a lady in white,” who, we are 
told, was the guiding influence of Gath’s life, but we find 
no traces of that influence in the record. The lady makes 
some brief entrances, but they are quite undramatic, and 
apparently without any effect whatever upon anything. 
Then there is her daughter, who like a shadow appears and 
like a shadow fades away. Mr. Sheehan’s descriptions of the 
life, the vulgar everyday life of the vulgar everyday persons 
in the American villages and rising towns in which the 
prophet’s revivalist and redemptory work was done, are 
nearly always excellent, and they offer us some new and 
hitherto unexperienced points of view. One hardly realised, 
for instance, that a “ dry ” town was quite like this : 


**There wasn’t a bar-room in the place. But the two 
groceries carried large stocks of ‘pear-cider’ and 
* bitters’ for the negro trade, and the white gentlemen 
imported all the whisky they wanted by mail. Several 
of the gentlemen, moreover, were adepts with the hypo- 
dermic needle. I had often seen Squire Renny, for 
example, prowling around the house groaning and swear- 
ing. The rheumatism was ‘ jes’ natchally killin’ him ’— 
or at least he claimed that it was. Then he’d roll up his 
sleeve, arrange his needle and give himself an injection 
of some drug or other. His pain and peevishness would 
disappear, and as he rubbed his arm with an ecstatic 
smile he’d say, ‘Oh, McDowell, that stuff sho’ is a 
blessin’.’ Some took it for indigestion, others for chills 
and fever. Almost everyone had something or other, and 





that had come to be the popular remedy. As for the rest 
of the white population—the women and the young folks 
—they were more or less chronically starved for entertain- 
ment of any kind. Dancing and music were monopolised 
by the negroes. Practically so was religion.” 


The potency of the prophet’s preaching may be estimated 
from the fact that at the end of his first sermon a pile of 
hypodermic syringes was burnt upon a flaming fire “ of 
lightwood knots”! 

No sound objection can be offered to the story-teller’s 
demand upon us that we should at the outset give credence 
to the highly improbable. Many first-rate story-tellers 
have made that demand. We have acceded to it, and then 
gone on to a richly enjoyable repast. Occurrences recorded 
in Robert Louis Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights are not 
exactly probable occurrences, but then they are occurrences 
of the sort that we earnestly wish were probable. We 
should all of us regard Soho with an even greater interest 
than we do if we felt it even dimly possible that we might 
one fine evening, in one of its restaurants, make the acquaint- 
ance of a Prince Florizel of Bohemia or of a Colonel Geraldine. 
On the other hand, when the improbable distresses us it 
almost invariably disinterests us too. Miss Marjorie Bowen 
begins by asking us to believe something which we not only 
find great difficulty in believing, but which we do not like 
to believe. She is evidently under the impression that her 
heroine, Ursula Brent, is a lady not only of high courage, but 
of fine character. Yet she marries a man whom she distrusts 
and despises. Her despite and distrust are justified, for 
to gain her hand he had stooped to the utmost baseness. 
She married him on terms, and the terms were: that he 
should never expect from her the slightest sign of regard ; 
next, that she should have absolute freedom with his money, 
that she should spend it as she would without stint or 
question ; that if he should ever lose his fortune, she should 
be perfectly free to leave him ; that at the end of four years 
he should make her his widow—that is, that he should 
commit suicide—and, unless he were ruined, should leave 
her his entire fortune. Mr. Wedderburn not only accepted 
these terms, with hardly a wry mouth, but, although to win 
the lady he had behaved as a scoundrel and a blackmailer, 
he kept them. Thanks to Ursula’s spendthriftery, he was 
ruined and he proceeded to set her free, whatever that may 
mean. After a few days he recovered his fortune, and took 
preliminary steps towards suicide. Before he could achieve 
his last lethal purpose the lady had discovered the details 
of the nefarious plot by which he had driven from her the 
suitor she would have married. But she had discovered 
also that she loved Mr. Wedderburn. How this change of 
heart was effected Miss Bowen does not explain ; she makes 
no attempt to explain it. We are never for a moment 
allowed to see it in process. The man was, presumably, as 
great a rascal at the end of the story as he was at the begin- 
ning, for assuredly nothing had happened to bring about his 
moral improvement. Miss Bowen cannot plead the subtle 
redeeming influence of a good woman. Possibly his per- 
sistence in continuously thrusting black pearls upon her may 
have had something to do with Ursula’s final decision. But 
then. . . . The scenes in Paris during the Terror—where, 
of course, Ursula found herself in the Conciergérie—are 
depicted with something of the vividness which characterised 
The Viper of Milan and one or two other of Miss Bowen’s 
earlier novels ; but for the rest the tale is a tissue of incredi- 
bilities, practical as well as psychological. 

Somebody is nearly always killing somebody else in Mr. 
Jack London’s South Sea Tales ; that somebody is usually a 
white man, and that somebody else usually a coloured one. 
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Occasionally Nature intervenes with a tornado, and makes 
a clean sweep of both. 

“I caught a glimpse of the sailor who was standing 
guard. ‘Two big niggers were holding his arms, and a third 
nigger, from behind, was braining him with a tomahawk. 

‘*T can see it now, the water-tank, the mainmast, the 
gang hanging on to him, the hatchct descending on the back 
of his head, and all under the blazing sunlight. . . . The 
tomahawk seemed to take a horribly long time to come 
down. I saw it land, and the man’s legs give under him 
as he crumpled. The niggers held him up by sheer 
strength while he was hacked a couple of times more. .. . 
I lay there watching them removing the sentry’s head. I 
must say they did it slick enough. They were old hands 
at the business.” 


One is continually catching glimpses of a similar exhila- 
rating sort as one wandcrs through the pages of this volume. 
There is the mate in Yah! Yah! Yah! He rarely or 
never missed a coloured man with his rifle. When the 
supply of cartridges fell short, he was as hefty with sticks of 
dynamite, and when a final coup was demanded of him he 
had ready recourse to the virus of measles—a master-stroke 
that! Occasionally, as in The Whale Tooth, the coloured 
man gets back on his white brother and an odd missionary 
or so goes under : 

** «Now, will I answer thee,’ he muttered, at the same 
time swinging the club with both hands. Narau, hiding 
among the women and the mats, heard the impact of the 
blow and shuddered. Then the death song arose, and he 
knew his beloved missionary’s body was being dragged 
to the oven.” 


It is almost always the other way though, for, as Captain 
Woodward points out, “‘ the white man’s mission is to farm 


the world, and it’s a big enough job cut out for him. What 
time has he left to understand niggers anyway?” But 


that he has plenty of time to kill them these stories make 
abundantly manifest. 

Erebus and The Terror, otherwise Violet Anastasia 
Dangerfield and Hyacinth Wolfram Dangerfield, are the 
first children of Mr. Edgar Jepson’s imagination that I have 
met—to have missed the acquaintance of Lady Noggs is my 
misfortune—and frankly I do not like them. As so often 
happens when one does not like somebody, I find consider- 
able difficulty in saying exactly why. I think that it is 
because of a certain lack of childlike spontaneity in them. 
They strike me as being much more like grown-up persons 
trying to behave as children than children behaving as 
themselves. They seem so painfully, so, I could almost 
say, unwholesomely, sclf-conscious all the while; self- 
conscious, yet at the same time conscious of an audience, 
prescient that their sayings and enterprises will be recorded ; 
aware that, at any rate, there is Mr. Jepson watching and 
waiting to write the record down. They are ingenious and 
resourceful, these youngsters; and had they more of the 
flesh and blood and breath of real childhood about them, 
one might find oneself speculating as to what would become 
of them when they grew up. They showed such skilful 
handling of finance in the establishment of the Cats’ Home 
that one might guess that The Terror would ultimately 
shape into a successful company promoter; indeed, their 
financial acumen and their commercial instincts are such as 
almost to belie their ancient lineage, for they are Danger- 
fields, whose ancestors bore them proudly at Crécy, Poitiers, 
Agincourt, and on other historic occasions! Their unele is a 
baronet, their aunt a lady of title; but even so, they did not 
greatly amuse me. 

Hvusert Bianp. 


THE MISUSE OF SCIENCE 


Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. By Huco MUn- 
STERBERG. Pp. 321. Constable & Co. 6s. 


ROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG’S latest work on 

* Psychology and Industrial Efficiency ”’ constitutes 

a landmark in more ways than one. It registers the 

remarkable advance made in the United States in the new 

science of Applied Psychology ; and it furnishes, we think 

unconsciously to its author, a leading instance of the short- 

sightedness of the business man inspired by pecuniary self- 
interest. 

First, as to the advance of knowledge which has un- 
doubtedly been made in the United States. Alike in Uni- 
versity laboratories and in the great establishments of 
capitalist trusts, ingenious and persistent men have been 
busily at work, observing and recording processes of brain 
and muscle, and the action and reaction of these in environ- 
ments of different types. Practical discoveries have been 
made in three distinct directions : how to discover the best 
man for a particular job; how to devise the best way of 
doing a particular job; and how best to “ market” the 
product. By far the most interesting part of Professor 
Miinsterberg’s book relates to the first of these discoveries — 
solving the problem of selection. He tells us in lucid phrase 
the exact way in which he helped tramway and telephone 
companies to select their employees. This was done by 
observing exactly the emergencies which these employees 
would have to meet, and then finding out individually 
whether they had the peculiar faculties required. Let us 
take, for instance, a tramway driver. His mental process is 
thus described : 


*“T found this to be a particular complicated act of 
attention by which the manifoldness of objects, the 
pedestrians, the carriages, and the automobiles, are con- 
tinuously observed with reference to their rapidity and 
the quickly changing panorama of the street. Moving 
figures come from the right and from the left towards 
and across the track, and are embedded in a stream 
of men and vehicles which moves parallel to the track. In 
the face of such manifoldness there are men whose impulses 
are almost inhibited, and who instinctively desire to wait 
for the movement of the nearest objects; they would 
evidently be unfit for the service, as they would drive the 
electric car far too slowly. There are others who, even 
with the car at high speed, can adjust themselves for a 
time to the complex moving situation, but whose attention 
soon lapses, and while they are fixating a rather distant 
carriage, may overlook a pedestrian who carelessly crosses 
the track immediately in front of their car.” (Page 66). 


Then follows a fascinating description of the ingenious labo- 
ratory experiment in which all the conditions of the crowded 
city street were reproduced in miniature, with the satisfactory 
result that the “‘ best men ” were automatically discovered, 
and the “‘ worst men ” automatically rejected. 

From the selection of the best men we proceed to the dis- 
covery of the best methods of work. In this part of the 
book Professor Miinsterberg does little more than summarise 
the experiments made by Mr. Frederick Winslow Taylor, 
Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth, and other practical experts in what 
is called “ Scientific Management.” The immediate aim of 
Scientific Management is, we gather, to extract the maximum 
of labour-force from a given individual with the least use of 
muscle and brain. This result is obtained partly by an 
alteration of the job, and partly by a more economical use 
of the muscles of the labourer. The whole of the brain work 


required in any particular process is eliminated from the 
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work of the manual worker. He is reduced to the status of 
an automaton. The scientific expert discovers by observa- 
tion the exact movements of each muscle that will produce 
the most power with the least strain. The labourer is then 
taught to repeat these movements without variation. If we 
turn to the work of the most brilliant of the pioneers of 
Scientific Management, Mr. Frederick Winslow Taylor, we 
find the process exactly described :— 


‘““ Schmidt started to work, and all day long, and at 
regular intervals, was told by the man who stood over him 
with a watch, ‘ Now pick up a pig and walk. Now sit 
down and rest. Now walk, now rest,’ ete. He worked 
when he was told to work, and rested when he was told to 
rest, and at half-past five in the afternoon had his 47} tons 
loaded on the car. And he practically never failed to 
work at this pace and do the task that was sect him during 
the three years that the writer was at Bethlehem.” 
(Principles of Scientific Management, p. 47.) 


From the men at work we pass to the employer’s office :— 


** In this little office every labourer’s work was planned 
out well in advance, and the workmen were all moved 
from place to place by the clerks with elaborate diagrams 
or maps of the yard before them, very much as chess-men 
are moved on a chess-board, a telephone and messenger 
system having been installed for this purpose.” (Jbid., 
p. 69.) 

. 
Or, to give a quotation from Professor Miinsterberg himself, 
with regard to the application of Scientific Management to 
bricklaying :— 


‘** Every muscle contraction which was needed to move 
the brick from the pile in the yard to the final position 
in the wall was measured with reference to space and 
time-relations and the necessary effort. ... A move- 
ment is less fatiguing, and therefore economically most 
profitable, if it occurs in a direction in which the 
greatest possible use of gravitation can be made. If both 
hands have to act at the same time, the labour can be 
carried out most quickly and with the smallest effort if 
corresponding muscle groups are at work, and this means if 
symmetrical movements are performed. If unequal move- 
ments have to be made simultaneously, the effort will be- 
come smaller if they are psychically bound together by a 
common unified impulse. The distance which has to be 
overcome by hands, arms, or feet must be brought to a 
minimum for each partial movement. Most important, 
however, is this rule. If a definite combination of move- 
ments has been determined as economically most suitable, 
this method must be applied without any exception from 
the beginning of the learning. The point is to train from 
the start those impulse combinations which can slowly 
lead to the quickest and best work.” (pages 181-2.) 


The final section of Professor Miinsterberg’s book deals 
with what he calls “‘ psychotechnics,” but what ordinary folk 
call “‘ marketing.” The immediate object is to discover, by 
psychological experiments, how to satisfy economic desires 
in the quickest, the easiest, the safest, and the most enduring 
manner. But this grandly described purpose is hardly 
visible in the pages of vague philosophising on the art of 
advertising. The reader is left with the uncomfortable 
feeling that the object of “* psychotechnies ”’ is not to satisfy 
any real economic demand, but to induce persons who have 
no need for a particular article, and no desire to buy it, to 
give their money in exchange for it ! 

What are we to think of this new science ? In our opinion 





if it is to be directed by the pecuniary self-interest of the 
employer for the purpose of increasing profits, this new 
scheme of maximising output and decreasing labour-cost is 
likely to become not merely the occasion of constant friction 
between employers and employed, but also a potent cause 
of industrial degeneration. Throughout the numerous 
works on Scientific Management, which are being issued in 
the United States by the highly paid experts of particular 
industries, there is a complete absence of any consideration 
if not for the health, at any rate for the character or the 
intelligence of the workers concerned. But this is not all. 
Mr. Taylor, perhaps the ablest and most successful exponent 
of the system, calmly asserts that the old-fashioned en- 
deavour to increase “ the skill, the ingenuity, the goodwill 
and the initiative ” of every workman is to be discarded as 
an altogether obsolete principle of management. Labourers 
are to be selected and trained for employment for quite other 
qualities. Mental sluggishness, a liking for monotonous 
work, and indifference to anything but an immediate rise in 
individual earnings are the characteristics which are to be 
selected and developed by this new industrial organisation. 
The man is always to be made to fit the job, however degrad- 
ing that job may be. From these new principles we pass 
naturally to very old practices. Mr. Gilbreth, in his Brick- 
laying System, revives the immemorial trick of the sweating 
contractor in the use of the “ bell-horse.”” “ Pick out a good 
man for leader, and pay him 10 per cent. more than the rest 
. . » give the rear leader 5 per cent. more . . . a gang of 
bricklayers organised in this fashion will do from 50 per cent. 
to 200 per cent. more work than an untrained gang.” This 
plan of extracting, by the bribery of two “ pacers,” a greater 
intensity of work, for the old pay, from all the rest of the 
gang, is an ancient form of fraud. And if we pass, from 
these old and new types of sweating, to what Professor 
Miinsterberg calls psychotechnics, we find described under 
this grand word nothing more than the dubious methods of 
modern advertising reduced to a fine art. 

Now it is all very well for Professor Miinsterberg to tell us, 
with admirable logic, that the scientific man is not concerned 
with the purpose of life, but only with the process. The 
ordinary citizen will be apt to judge the science by the pur- 
poses for which it is, in fact, elaborated. If medical science 
had been used, in the main, by professional poisoners, and 
surgical science chiefly by professional executioners, it would 
be difficult to arouse any enthusiasm for these departments 
of knowledge in the persons who were likely to be poisoned 
or executed. This analogy may seem exaggerated ; but the 
middle-class man fails to realise the hot indignation on the 
part of the workman, or the workman’s representative, when 
he reads these books on “ Scientific Management.” They 
seem to him an attempt to exploit the scientific method for 
the profit of those who already monopolise the wealth of 
every country, at the cost of the intelligence and character 
of the great bulk of the people. To the present writer the 
whole of this movement in the United States, from its incep- 
tion in the Harvard psychological laboratories to its appli- 
cation by the great capitalist trusts, seems a shocking instance 
of short-sighted materialism. What is the good of increasing 
our knowledge of processes if that knowledge is not to be 
inspired and directed by a noble purpose ? And when we 
find this knowledge associated with complete callousness as 
to the results on human character and human intelligence 
of the processes advocated, with a complete ignoring of the 
result on employment, not to mention a complete in- 
difference to a right distribution of wealth, the use of the 
scientific method becomes not only unmoral but positively 
immoral. It is the old story of plucking the fruit from the 
tree of knowledge to satisfy ignoble appetites, with conse- 
quences that stand recorded in the Book of Genesis. 
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MR. GORDON CRAIG’S 


Towards a New Theatre. By 
J.M. Dent & Sons. 21s. net. 


It is always interesting to learn how far Mr. Gordon 
Craig has advanced in his search for unity in the theatre. 
In a more leisured and cultured century, surely it would 
have been a stock question for the beaux and the coffee- 
house gatherings to ask, What new thing has he dropped 
this morning ? Well, though still a young man, Mr. Craig 
has been working so long that we should not be surprised 
if he has not dropped everything he is going to drop. The 
art which cannot find itself in existing conditions does not 
necessarily continue the process of creating new forms to the 
logical conclusion of the process, even when the artist’s mind 
is logical, almost mathematical. Sooner or later the icono- 
clast ceases to trouble, and the inventor is at rest, and then 
the imagination can have full play. Mr. Craig has now got 
his experimental theatre and his school, and we should not 
be surprised if his critical faculty is satisfied with what in 
Towards a New -Theatre he suggests as his future art, 
an art expressing itself through “ action, voice, and colour.” 

Yet we expected him to go farther, much, much farther. 
For where is the logic here ?__ If we review the process so far 
as we think we see it, it began in dissatisfaction with play- 
wright, actor, actress, scene-painter, producer, stage- 
manager, electrician, dressmaker, all expressing themselves 
separately (and generally badly), and then adding their 
expressions together in a jumble. One by one (or was it all 
at once ?) these conflicting elements were dropped—even the 
actors were put in masks and then rejected-—till Mr. Craig 
found only two, but still two, conflicting personalities— 
producer and playwright. And then, since for something to 
be produced there must be a producer the playwright was 
the person to go. But again, according to Craig, you can- 
not get your single, pure, «esthetic impression when the 
appeal is to more senses than one, or to the senses plus the 
intellect, for the appeal to the sense of sound will interfere 
with the appeal to the eye, and so on. And therefore, in 
logic, there is no more salvation in a work devised and pro- 
duced by the same man than in a work devised and produced 
by two men, so long as it is still wrought of the compromise, 
* action, voice, and colour.” 

To the man in the street, however, the question is rather, 
** What is he after at all?” Well, logically, he is after a 
quite new art, a moving decorative art, much like music, and 
child to the kaleidoscope. But it is partly Mr. Craig’s own fault 
if the man in the street does not find him as clear as daylight. 
On the Art of the Theatre contained one chapter which 
gave the clue, but his latest illustrated notebook, and the 
various communications he makes through the Press, are not 
exactly scientific summaries, nor has he the critic’s gift of 
hitting the nail absolutely on the head. For instance, in a 
recent interview, he admitted that the playwright must go 
to life, and must give it us in its beauty, and must not touch 
the dull and sordid. Yet we wager he admires Tolstoy and 
Gorki’s The Lower Depths. We could easily badger this 
critic over his béte-noir “‘ realism” till we supplied him with 
his own master-word “ imagination,” and showed that 
good, though not the greatest, art can be achieved by a 
pouring of the imagination into even the surface facts of 
Nature. That is only an illustration. The spectacle of this 
critical artist using the wrong medium for him, destructive 
criticism in words, is a highly entertaining one, but of minor 
importance. We do not even very much care whether it is 
Shakespeare he is to produce, or his own pantomimes, or 
some quite new art he founds, for he will give us beauty 
However honestly he may feel the iniquity of 


anyway. 


> 


imposing his “‘ atmosphere ” on that of Shakespeare, a pro- 
duction by him of Hamlet would be worth a score of those 
productions which have (comparatively) no “ atmosphere,” 
even though Forbes-Robertson is the central figure. Oscar 
Wilde knew somewhat of criticism and his remarks on this 
question of interpretation are sound. The greater artist the 
producer is, complains Mr. Craig, the less like Shakespeare 
will be the result. Like Shakespeare according to whom ? Let 
us bring to his notice the case of the painter and the rose, 
always provided it is his vision of the rose the painter is 
trying to recreate, and not something decorative suggested 
by the rose, and even in the latter case we shall learn some- 
thing new about the rose. We are delighted with Mr. Craig’s 
inconsistency, even with his writings, for the sum total of 
those inconsistencies (again as Wilde pointed out) will be 
finally more revealing of the man than any carefully held 
point of view. But we do not like the pictures which 
illustrate this collection of chatter and quotations quite so 
well, gua pictures, as some of his originals we have seen. 


A DECADE OF MODERN ENGLAND 


By R. H. 
Richards, 


A Modern History of the English People. 
Gretron. Vol. II., 1899-1910. Grant 
7s. 6d. net. 


to the ironic eye of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, appears as “ the sweeter, simpler reign.” Mr. 
Gretton, with a similar shot at simplification, finds in the 
reign of Edward the Seventh the end of respectability, in the 
Victorian sense, as a governing foree in the English upper 
and middle classes. This judgment, put as the main point 
of his last page, is characteristic of Mr. Gretton’s neat hand 
in describing national character—the happy knack of hitting 
off the social symptoms of the moment, learned during many 
years of practice on the London Letter of T'’he Manchester 
Guardian. The complaint against the knack when em- 
ployed as the method of serious history is that it tends to a 
somewhat superficial kind of analysis and to an appearance 
of lightness in estimating events and movements. The 
lightness, however, is more apparent than real, for behind 
the tripping narrative and comment there is a real sense of 
social forces. 

Mr. Gretton has set himself an enticing task—the record 
of the thirty years between the last triumph of the old 
Liberalism in 1880 and the death of King Edward in 1910. 
He has rightly judged that the history of those years is only 
partially told in the movement of national and international 
politics, and that the more significant part of the story is to 
be sought in the regions of thought and knowledge and 
habit, in the transformation of the social structure under 
the modern processes of invention, and in the accompanying 
changes of manner and character which have made the 
England of to-day so extraordinarily different, at any rate 
in externals, from the England of the ‘eighties. 

In his first volume Mr. Gretton had to record the collapse 
of Gladstonian Liberalism under the strain of events in 
Ireland and the Near East, and to follow the fortunes of the 
British people (singularly unexciting except for Home Rule) 
in the decade between the two Victorian Jubilees. The 
first half of his second volume is shadowed by the South 
African War, and the task of describing its main events 
without unnecessary detail, and without crowding out the 
smaller significant things in the nation’s history, is a 
challenge to his narrative skill. He meets it, as a rule, suc- 
cessfully, though we can imagine that every critical reader 
will, from his own point of view, be disposed on occasion to 
question the principle of selection. For all that, however, 
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the two volumes are a happy blend of chronicle and com- 
ment and continually suggestive analysis. 

* There is, of course, plenty of matter for criticism in Mr. 
Gretton’s statements, as well as in his omissions. Not 
infrequently he misses a fact which to the ordinary reader is 
of more or less capital importance for the understanding of 
a particular event or movement. Thus, in touching upon 
the Press campaign against Socialism vigorously revived 
six years ago, he fails to note that a special reason for the 
panic among the fortunate classes was the unexpected 
return of Victor Grayson for the Colne Valley ; nor does he 
indicate the remarkable results throughout the country of 
the educative work of the I.L.P. branches. In smaller 
matters of fact Mr. Gretton is not always accurate or suffi- 
ciently definite. It is, for instance, misleading to suggest 
that the transfer of the London School of Economics to 
Clare Market enabled the directors to “ reassert the intel- 
lectual method of attack upon social problems.”’ No other 
had been admissible from the foundation of the school. 
Full credit is given to the Fabians for its effect upon legis- 
lation and political thinking, but it is not accurate to say 
that Mr. Wells was “an early member” of the society. 
Mention is made of Mr. Keir Hardie’s visit to India and of 
Lord Cromer’s protest against his speeches. The oppor- 
tunity might usefully have been taken to state the precise 
facts, and thus to correct the extraordinary legend of Keir 
Hardie’s “ inflammatory ” progress in the East— a legend 
deliberately manufactured by Press correspondents in 
India. For the next editfon the index should be rigorously 
revised. And we should like, in parting from an agreeable 
and serviceable book, to offer the author a suggestion— 
namely, that he should work over the whole material again, 
make the history fuller and closer, expand it into three or 
four volumes, and bring it down to the next considerable 
landmark—say, the approaching end of the Asquith Govern- 
ment. The result, in view of Mr. Gretton’s undeniable 
accomplishments, would be a piece of historical writing of 
real and permanent value. 


MADAME RECAMIER 


A Great Coquetie : Madame Récamier and Her Salon. Trans- 
lated from the French of Joserpn Turquan. Herbert 
Jenkins, Ltd. 


It appears that the author of this book is an historian and 
biographer of some repute in France, where he has made 
a name in particular by his studies of grandes dames and 
other striking personalities of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. We must presume, therefore, that his 
reputation rests on some qualities not revealed in the present 
work, which is not likely to increase it. In his brief preface 
M. Turquan explains why he has chosen to re-tell a life-story 
so often told as that of this celebrated woman, the friend of 
Chateaubriand and of Benjamin Constant. He has 
endeavoured, he says, to present the real Madame Récamicr, 
dwelling especially ‘‘ on certain mysterious incidents, which 
other pens, less ardent for the truth, have . . . left in the 
shade. I have not retreated before such depths, I have 
dared to say everything.’ On this claim to a complete out- 
spokenness, and on the fact that much new contemporary 
evidence from unpublished letters and memoirs is here used 
for the first time, M. Turquan bases the justification of his 
book. 

After reading such assertions one naturally looks for a 
perfect feast of frankness, and receives without surprise the 
author’s suggestion that the middle-aged banker, M. 
Récamier, with whom Mademoiselle Bernard contracted a 


nominal marriage at the age of 15, was in reality her natura 
father, who adopted this device in order to have his daughter 
under his own roof. The career of Madame Récamier is then 
examined in detail, with the object of proving that the 
fascination she exercised for years over the most brilliant 
individuals of her day was mainly due less to her charm and 
beauty than to a sustained system of coquetry, by which 
she gained, and even preserved, the admiration of so many 
famous men. We see her coquetting impartially with Lucien 
Bonaparte, or with Prince Augustus of Prussia, trifling with 
Benjamin Constant and Murat, and using her subtlest arts 
of seduction to maintain her hold upon Chateaubriand. It 
was merely to gratify her variety and ambition, it seems, that 
she brought together men of all parties in her salon ; and if 
she opposed the tyranny of the First Consul, it was only 
because she was offended at his indifference. True, she did 
refuse, in spite of the pressing offers of the Emperor, to accept 
a position as dame du palais in his newly-formed establish- 
ment. Yes, but that was because she expected the speedy 
collapse of Napoleon’s power. Well, well! 

The book belongs to that class of works whose sole 
raison d’étre is that they present the “ love affairs” of an 
individual or of an epoch as if they were matters of trans- 
cendent interest and importance. The unnamed translator 
has produced a version which is fairly readable. But her 
translation naturally reproduces the commonplace breathless 
style in which the original must have been written. Occa- 
sionally one is thankful to come across passages which uncon- 
sciously provide a much-needed comic relief. Thus (p. 27) 
we read: “‘She (Mme. Récamicr) had rosy lips but they did 
not ask for kisses. Her teeth were pretty and transparent, 
but they were incapable of snapping. ... With all these 
graces, not to forget a nose that was witty, animated, and 
full of life (another perfection), her features,” ete. Or (p. 229) 
‘**Madame Récamier was worried, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how she eztracted herself from the adventure.” “ His 
soul, however, was of quite a different order, most beautiful, 
and more fit for heaven than earth.”” What a pity that a 
pen so “ ardent for the truth” (see Preface) should never 
have learned to write better! But these be but toys. 


MONSIGNOR BENSON’S APOLOGIA 


Confessions of a Convert. By the Very Rev. Mer. R. H. 
Benson. Longmans. 38s. 6d. 


Every honest man admits that the discussion of religion is 
intolerably dull. Yet dogma is a perpetual enterprise of the 
intellect throughout the ages. For the creative mind can 
respond to the trumpet call of religion by the practice of art 
or supreme virtue, but the non-creative mind can only try to 
analyse the ray of faith that has fallen upon it. Monsignor 
Benson is one of these spiritual spectroscopes, and the result 
of his inquiries makes an interesting supplement to Mr. 
George Moore’s thesis, developed in Salve, that Catholicism 
is incompatible with Literature. 

One can feel the grain of Monsignor Benson’s mind when he 
writes that his youth was greatly influenced by John Ingle- 
sant. Now, Shorthouse was a pious Charles Conder of 
literature ; he was a bad draughtsman who redeemed his 
draughtsmanship by his exquisite emotional atmosphere. 
He loved the soft, sensitive flesh, but his imagination could 
not delight in the bones of the body. And Monsignor Benson 
shares his aversion to the bones of things. He suspects the 
skeleton not only of an indecent gauntness but also of a certain 
faultiness of design. When he writes of the appeals made by 
the authorities of Eton to the boys on the subject of purity 
he says quite simply that “ no kind of impression, therefore, 
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was ever made by these fervent discourses—since the preacher 
was nothing of an orator...” The assumption that purity is 
so unnatural to the human animal that it has to be tied to 
his tail while he is listening to soft music reveals Monsignor 
Benson’s belief that the true hunger of the soul is for vileness, 
unless it can be seduced into virtue when in a condition of 
slight emotional drunkenness. He seems to have turned to 
ritual as a means of inducing this intoxication, for the warmer 
passions of Catholicism that create poetic expression were 
not known to him. ‘‘ He asked me whether there were not 
devotions in the Roman Church to which I felt a repugnance. 
I told him that there were—notably the popular devotions to 
Our Blessed Lady.” 

But though this intoxication may catch up the soul from 
the solid earth it may not bear it to the stars. For the 
personal vision of the divine is a vanity and not essential to 
the well-being of the soul. “ The Light Invisible is, I think, 
rather a mischievous book in very distinct ways, since it 
implies that what I then strove to believe was spiritual 
intuition—and what is really nothing but imagination— 
must be an integral element in religious experience ; and 
that ‘sight ’—or rather personal realisation—must be the 
mode of spiritual belief rather than the simple faith of a soul 
that receives divine truth from a divine authority. . . For 
Catholics it is almost a matter of indifference as to whether 
or no the soul realises, in such a way as to be able to visualise, 
the facts of revelation and the principles of the spiritual 
world ; the point is that the Will should adhere and the 
Reason assert.” This discouragement of the soul’s journey 
to God is born of the nervous conviction that any company 
is better than none, which made Monsignor Benson, when in 
Egypt, apply to the schismatic Coptic Patriarch for admis- 
sion to the Coptic communion. “ The Patriarch did not 
answer, and I was left shivering.”” While we can all enter 
into the feelings of an English gentleman rebuffed by a 
schismatic Patriarch, we may also spare some sympathy for 
the Patriarch’s emotions on receiving such a request from 
that heretic abnormality, repellent to all good Copts, an un- 
married priest. The terror of loneliness which brought about 
this extraordinary incident explains Monsignor Benson’s 
contempt for personal vision. In everything he requires the 
sanction of common action. But when one seeks God one 
cannot take someone else to check results. So the intoxica- 
tion may carry the soul no farther than the point where, 
dizzied, and not itself in touch with God, it will submit utterly 
to the doctrinal teachings of the Roman Catholic Church “ in 
things that directly and practically affect souls—with regard 
to the fact of grace, its channels, the things necessary for 
salvation, and the rest. . . .” 

One wonders what Saint Teresa would have said, and one 
remembers Mr. Shaw’s warning that “ if you leave your law 
to judges and your religion to bishops you will presently find 
yourself without either law or religion.” 


THE DARK AGES 


English Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages. By 
A. ApraM. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 6s. 


People are inclined to look upon the Middle Ages much 
as the aristocracy look upon the middle classes, and for 
the same reason—namely, the unfamiliarity which breeds 
contempt. The difference between the refined courtier and 
the genuine bourgeois is possibly wider than the gulf which 
centuries have made between the subjects of Edward III. 
and those of Edward VII., but in both cases it is rather 
a difference of manners and customs than of actions and 
emotions, and whenever the two parties really get into 





buman touch with each other the most cordial relations 
are quickly established. Thus the most popular entertain- 
ments of recent times have been the comedies “‘ Our Boys” 
and “ Caste,” and the series of historical pageants which 
lately awoke all over the country the echoes of Shakespeare’s 
ejaculation : 
“O that record could with a backward look, 

Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 

Show me your image in some antique book, 

Since mind at first in character was done ! ” 


But these pageants were avowedly historical, and it is 
not so much history that is wanted to familiarise us with 
the human qualities of our ancestors as social records and 
traditions. Of these there are far too few which are avail- 
able for the ordinary reader, and there is room for plenty 
more volumes like Mr. Abram’s English Life and Manners 
in the Later Middle Ages, which contains a number of 
“brief descriptions of several aspects ” of social conditions 
from about the middle of the fourteenth to the end of the 
fifteenth century. More than a general glance at those 
times it does not pretend to be, but as a first step towards 
an understanding with our forefathers it carries us a long 
way ; for the author has cast his net wide. An appendix of 
authorities extending to fifty pages shows not only how 
far the reader may accept his statements as trustworthy, 
but also how dull he could have made the book if he had 
liked. As it is, it may be opened at random without any 
chance of the dissemination of yawn-germs. 

Whether or not the author is to be entirely acquitted of 
satire, he could hardly complain of falling under the 
imputation of it, if only for his sketch of the social classes, 
in which he touches on the rise of the middle class and the 
position of the workman during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in such passages as these : 


‘ 
“There was, for example, a great divergence of interest 
between a cloth manufacturer and the hands he employed. 
Wealth was beginning to be the criterion of a man’s 
social position, although much deference was still paid to 
birth. . . . The people did not humbly acquiesce in their 
subjection—they raised a tumult if they thought their 
rights were infringed. . . . Similarly the government of 
the country was in the hands of the upper and middle 
classes, and large numbers of the lower classes were 
debarred from any share in it. ... In these cireum- 
stances it is not surprising to find that Parliament paid 
little heed to the needs of the working classes, and that 
legislation unfavourable to them was frequently enacted. 
. . . Incidents like this help us to realise how much our 
working classes have gained in political enfranchisement 
and freedom of action.” 
Or, again : 

‘** Merchants and manufacturers were also prominent 
members of the middle class. Many of them acquired 
large fortunes in trade, and their wealth gave them 
great weight. . . . Rich individuals, like the famous 
Dick Whittington, financed the king, and he in return 
bestowed honour upon them... and some of them 
were advanced to the dignity of knighthood. . . . They 
began to intermarry with the gentry and the nobility. 
. . . Even kings did not disdain to be the guests of 
tradesmen.” 


The book is well printed and bound, and of a convenient 
size. The illustrations are useful, though if the author had 
bestowed as much care upon them as he has upon his text 
they would have been considerably better, for the book 
would be a delightful one to grangerise. 
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THE ENGLISH NIETZSCHE 
COMPLETED 


The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Dr. Oscar Levy. Vol. XVIII.—Index. Foulis. 


Edited by 
6s. net. 


It is not the custom to read, much less to review, indexes, 
and we do not in this case propose an infraction of the general 
rule, though we are not sure that a thorough survey of this 
huge index to the collected edition would not give one a 
uniquely strong impression of the enormous range of 
Nietzsche’s reading and the diversity of his subject-matter. 
But it is impossible to refrain from congratulating the editor 
and the publishers upon the completion of a very great task 
conducted under very great difficulties. 

For, as Dr. Levy says in his introductory “ Retrospect,” 
the business of importing Nietzsche has been one that might 
have discouraged anybody. It is almost twenty years since 
a group of Nietzschians (a year after John Davidson had first 
mentioned him) arranged to bring out an authorised English 
edition. Seventeen years ago the first volume appeared and 
by 1896 three had been issued. The volumes fell so dead in 
the market that the publishers sank under the burden of the 
liabilities. For six years more Press, public, and publishers 
were stone-cold to the name of Nietzsche, and the appearance 
of The Dawn of Day in 1903 was followed by another chill and 
empty interval of four years. In 1907 “ the party had some- 
what recovered its spirit and as a last experiment brought 
out a translation of Beyond Good and Evil—this time at 
private risk, for no publisher could be induced to take up an 
author twice repudiated.” The tide turned. The book was 
a success, and in the last four years Mr. Foulis has issued 
the present complete edition of eighteen volumes. The 
English Nietzschians may have their drawbacks, but lack of 
enthusiasm and devotion to their idol are not among them, 
and men for many generations will be grateful for their work. 

We do not propose in this place to enter—though we hope 
to do so later—upon a general criticism of Nietzsche with the 
present edition as a text. Nor will we now inquire into the 
reasons why Nietzsche has never obtained much of a following 
in this country. Some people would ascribe his limited 
vogue in part to the demeanour of his leading disciples here. 
Dr. Levy certainly would not agree with this. In a passage 
which betrays an instinctive humility and qualmishness 
which would certainly shock him were he conscious of it, 
Dr. Levy explains that the aggressiveness of himself and his 
fellows has been due not to mere native obstreperousness, but 
to a conviction that attention could only be attracted by a 
tremendous beating of gongs. The gospel song, as it were, 
had to be played on a coach-horn or nobody would have heard 
it. ‘* Our publications,”’ he observes, “* have been loud, our 
lectures aggressive, our conversations ‘conceited.’ I myself 
have openly indulged in sneers and sarecasms of a most hearty 
calibre. . . . I have likewise, I confess, encouraged some of 


my contributors to indulge in a similar language.”” So we 
were mistaken after all. It pained them to do it. But it 


was part of a deliberately conceived altruistic campaign ; 
they sternly immolated the quivering carcase of their 
modesty upon the altar of their philosophy. We can now 
assure ourselves that, the task finished and the edition 
complete, Dr. Levy and his brethren will desist from what 
he terms “ this extraordinary behaviour.”” What they or 
someone else might well now produce for English readers is 
a rational, careful, and exhaustive critical biography of 
Nietzsche. There are all kinds of small books dealing with 
him, and some interesting foreign biographical material has 
been translated; but the standard English “Life and 
Work” is still to seek. The task of writing it would be 
as fascinating as it would be difficult. 
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Royal Marines who participated in the victory, together with a history of 
the British ships engaged. 





[NEARLY REApy. 


CUMBERLAND AND WEST- 
MORLAND. “County Churches Sories” 
By Rev. J. C. COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 


With 28 Illustrations. 
Pocket size, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Next WEEK. 


NEW FICTION. Cloth, 6s. each. 


A LITTLE WORLD 
A Story of To-day and To-morrow. 
By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY (“JiNGLE”), Author of 
“*The Odd Man,"’ etc., etc. Just OvT. 


“ The story is cleverly written.”’—S TAND ARD 
“ Touches strong and real emotions.”’—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 
*“ No one can fail to feel the life that throbs through its pages.” — 
ACADEMY. 


IN THE GRIP OF DESTINY 


A Romance of Russian Nihilism 
By CHARLES E. STERREY, Author of ‘‘ The Voice from 
The Night."’ [NEXT WEEK. 


DUST OF THE WORLD 


A Romance of Belfast in XVIIth Century. 


By S. M. HARRIS (ATHENE), Author of ‘Grace 
Woodward."’ [NEARLY REapy. 


THE HOOP OF GOLD 


By S. BOUCHER JAMES. 
[NEARLY Reapy. 
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UNIVERSITY of LONDON 


London School of Economics 
and Political Science, 


CLARE MARKET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 











The following Courses of Lectures are amongst 
those included in the Programme for the 
Summer Term. 





Courses open to the Public without 
Fee. 


By Dr. RICHARD T. ELY, of the University of Wisconsin: a 
qourse of six lectures on ‘‘ The General Conception af 
Property in Economic Theory.”” On Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 6, 8, 13, 15, 20 and 22 May, at 5 p.m. 





By PROFEssOR PAUL MANTOUX: a course of eight lectures in 
French, on ‘‘La Constitution de la Troisitme Répub- 
lique francaise: ses origines: son histoire.’’ On 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, 28, 29 May; 4, 5, 11, 12, 
18, 19 June, at 6 p.m. 


By PROFESSOR KARL PEARSON: (Chadwick Benefaction) a 
course of three lectures on ‘‘Infant Welfare.” On 
Fridays, 16 May (Sir W. J. Collins presiding), 23 and 
30 May, at 8 p.m. 


By SiR JOHN MACDONELL: a course of three lectures on 
‘*International Law as Affecting Criminal Law.’' On 
Thursdays, 5, 12, 19 June, at 5.30 p.m. 


By SiR CHARLES FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE: opening lecture 
on ‘Methods of Land Transfer.’’ On Thursday, 
1 May, at 6.30 p.m., the Master of the Rolls presiding. 
(Fee for the subsequent five lectures, 10s. 6d.) 


Other Courses. 


By PROFESSOR WESTERMARCK, of the University of Hel- 
singfors: a course of twelve lectures on ‘“‘ Social 
Institutions,’’ on Mondays and Tuesdays, 5, 6, 13, 19, 
20, 26, 27 May, and 2, 3, 9, 10, 16 June, at 7.15 p.m. 
(Fee, £1 11s. 6d.). Also 2 course of twelve lectures on 
** Social Rights and Duties,’’ on the same days at 11 
a.m. (Fee, £1 11s. 6d.) 





By Dr. RIvERs, St. John’s College, Cambridge : a course of 
three lectures on ‘‘ Social Organisation and Kinship."’ 
On Wednesdays, 7, 14, 21 May, at 2.30 p.m. (Fee, 5s.) 


By PROFESSOR FOXWELL: a course of nine lectures on 
‘* The Measurement and History of Changes in General 
Prices, their Causes and Principal Effects.’’ On 
Fridays, 25 April; 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 May; 6, 13, 20 June, 
at 1.45 p.m. (Fee, 12s. 6d.) 


By Mr. LEopoL_p JosEPH: a course of four lectures on 
** The Evolution of German Banking.’’ On Wednes- 
days, 28 May; 4,11,18 June, at6.30p.m. (Fee, 7s. 6d.) 


By Mr. GRAHAM WALLAsS: acourse of ten lectures on ‘* The 
Distinctive National Characteristics of British Political 
Institutions.’’ On Fridays, 25 April; 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
May; 6, 13, 20, 27 June, at5 p.m. (Fee, 12s. 6d.) 


By PROFESSOR CANNAN: a course of nine lectures on 
‘* Public Finance.'’ On Fridays, 25 April; 2, 9, 16, 23, 
30 May ; 6, 13, 20 June, at 2.30 p.m. (Fee, 12s. 6d.) 








Abplication for tickets should be made, personally or 

by letter, to the Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF 

ECONOMICS, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 

Term prospec.us will be sent free ; the Calendar in 
return for \1s. 5d.in stamps. 











SHORTER NOTICES 


London Voices. By Kest—EHowarp. Chapman & Hall, 6s. 


In order that civilised man should be enabled to live 
happily on tabloids, he must first sacrifice his digestion—and 
his palate. London, sporting, love-making, theatre-going, 
literary, aristocratic, plebeian, calls for its complete expres- 
sion to one, as Dickens or Balzac, whom purely spatial con- 
siderations could not daunt. But we have, nevertheless, 
seen quite excellently passable picture postcards of Swiss 
scenery, and Niagara has been bioscoped without bathos. 
In the space of three hundred pages Mr. Keble Howard gives 
us quite two hundred tabloid dialogue impressions of London 
and Londoners. We have all been through his sieve, not one 
of us but has failed to remain lodged in safety upon its 
interstices. We may with reasonable chances of probability 
dissociate ourselves from the orator who urges “* Read wot 
Orsting Chymberling sez!” but can we with sincerity refuse 
to recognise the Local Intellectual who fears that ‘* Masefield 
must have taken to pot-boiling,” and prescribes Nietzsche 
for the Reading Section of the Mothers’ Union ? 

Mr. Keble Howard’s characters say a few words and pass 
away. A few slight movements before the curtain, and they 
once more are merely members of a huge crowd whom, if we 
met again, we could not with certainty recognise. Even when 
their sentiments and expressions are unimpeachable the 
necessity for suitably terminating the conversation a little 
lower down the page makes the machinery very obvious. 
There are, for example, three admirable dialogues, Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker’s production of The Winter’s Tale being the 
occasion. Two old playgoers in the stalls come to scoff and 
remain to enthuse. Mr. and Mrs. Tooting in the pit are 
solemn at the beginning and jubilant at the end. And the 
little East-Ender returning from the Savoy on the top of a 
motor “bus finds his “ gal” in tears. How much more 
we should have been impressed by hearing the same words 
from the same speakers as they entered and left the theatre 
doors! But their joint emotions would be untranslatable, 
and the crowd must perforce be dissected and analysed and 
the same story thrice repeated to the death of reality, though 
by no means to the exclusion of humour or of occasional 
touches of very true characterisation. 

If we have one fault more than another to find with London 
Voices it is the clichés persistently attributed to those 
characters whose names have been reduced by weariness, 
attrition, or familiarity to * Bill,” “ Liz,’ and the like. A 
cliché is none the less a cliché because it is idiomatic to the 
point of being cryptic or devoid of aspirates, and a succession 
of clichés absolutely balks the expression of anything at all 
exciting. We are painfully aware that plays and sonnets and 
all other varieties of literature can be, and have often been, 
successfully constructed out of a series of bromides, but a 
writer who has done as well as Mr. Keble Howard may well 
be expected to do a little better, and so avoid incurring the 
charge of lack of originality—a charge, we should add, he 
risks only on this single point. 


The Son of a Servant. By Aucust SrrinpBerc. Trans- 
lated by Claude Field. William Rider & Son. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Strindberg wrote so much that it is unlikely that the 
whole of his work will ever be translated into English ; but 
by degrees the best books he wrote are leaking out, so to 
speak, through various publishers. The present volume is 
the first of that horribly powerful autobiographical series of 
which The Confession of a Fool—published here last sum- 
mer—was the last. In it Strindberg tells the story of his 
life from infancy to young manhood. The customary 
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Strindberg note is struck from the very start. The small 
boy is accused of a theft which he has never committed, and 
an intensely overwrought, but very moving passage leads up 
to a characteristic panegyric of the family : 

** Splendid moral institution ! Sacred family! Divinely 
appointed, unassailable, where citizens are to be edu- 
cated in truth and virtue! Thou art supposed to be 
the home of the virtues, where innocent children are 
tortured into their first falsehood, where wills are broken 
by tyranny, and self-respect killed by narrow egoism. 
Family ! thou art the home of all social evil, a charitable 
institution for comfortable women, an anchorage for house- 
fathers, and a hell for children.” 

The book is vivid throughout, so vivid that it compels one 
to go through with it. The writer of the introduction 
observes that the ideal was to Strindberg a scourge instead 
of Pegasus; one feels inclined to go farther and say that 
almost every circumstance within his view was used by him 
as a scourge against his self-flayed spirit. Morbidly self- 
centred, full of suspicion and monstrous exaggeration, 
devoid of humour and a sense of proportion, so absurd at 
times as to destroy the effect of his own eloquence, this 
inspired ego-maniac had so keen an eye for detail, so remark- 
able a gift for striking narrative, and so tremendous a power 
of conveying his own feverish emotions, that to read him 
is to be divided between reluctant admiration of what he 
did and regret for the artist he might have been. The 
present translation tones the original down rather, but is 
competent. ‘ 


This Generation. A Play. By S. M. Fox. Fisher Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

This play opens somewhat inauspiciously with long stage 
directions about three male characters. Of George Tre- 
mayne we are told that, “ ardent and enthusiastic for the 
welfare of others, he has long suffered from a sense of the 
inconsistency of his position—for he is at the same time a 
prosperous manufacturer and a whole-hearted Socialist.” 
Baxter, we learn, “ carefully calls himself a Progressive, in 
preference to Socialist, because he holds that at the present 
moment advanced Radicalism is the more practical policy. 
He is a Fabian, and believes in evolutionary politics.” And 
of Dickenson, the sculptor, we are informed that, “ burning 
with fires of scorn at the hideous mess of our civilisation, he 
overflows with artistic socialism.” But the play develops 
quite interestingly. Tremayne, in a Tolstoyan reaction 
against a fortune built out of cheap cigarettes, throws up his 
money and takes a small shop. The subsequent action 
centres round the struggle between Tremayne on the one 
hand and his conservative wife plus the economic and social 
forces of our time on the other. There is some exaggeration 
about characters and situations, but Tremayne’s final seduc- 
tion by his wealthy and loving wife is indicated fairly con- 
vineingly. These two people live, as also does Laura, the 
emancipated feminist who prefers journalism to maternity ; 
though the rest of the persone are rather sticks. The play, 
on the whole, is quite readable, but it is about time that the 
Socialist meeting scene was dropped. The stage political 
meeting is getting as hackneyed a wheeze as the incinerated 
billet-doux. 


Social Environment and Moral Progress. By ALFRED 


Russet WALLACE. Cassell. 3s. 6d. net. ~ 


The first part of Dr. Wallace’s new book attempts to 
show that the level of character has not, as a whole, been 
raised within historic times. The second part urges that, 
at any rate within recent times, moral degradation has 
tended to be the rule rather than the exception The 





MACMILLAN’'S NEW BOOKS 


Life of Octavia Hill as Told in 
Her Letters. Edited by Cc. EDMUND MAURICE. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 16s. net. 


A Small Boy and others. sy HENRY 


JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Sunpay Tmes.—“ Never perhaps has Mr. Henry James been so charac- 
teristically himself, I ‘mean at once so charming and so maddeningly elusive, 
as in the volume in which he discourses to the length of four hundred pages 
on his memories of his boyhood.” 





Second Impression. 


The Odd Farmhouse. _ By the opp 


FARMWIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dairy Curonicte.—“ * The Odd Farmhouse,’ in its charming chronicle of 
small doings, will help many to see the pleasure that may lie in ‘a green 
thought in a green shade.’ "* 

Second Impression. 
> . 

Gitanjali (Song Offerings). ,y, 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A Collection of Prose 
Translations made by the Author from the Original 
Bengali. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tue Westminster Gazerre.—* Mr. Tagore’s poems are of the very 
stuff of imagination; and yet gay and vivid with a fresh and delicious 
ee. . « « Their beauty is as delicate as the reflection of the colour 
of a flower."’ 





New Impression. 

National Life and Character. A 
Forecast. By CHARLES H. PEARSON, Hon. 
LL.D., sometime Minister of Education in Victoria. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Wealth and Welfare. spya.c. picou, 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge; Author of ‘‘ Protective and Preferential 
Import Duties,"’ &c. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Tue Ovttoox.— Professor Pigou has produced a work of great value." 
Eighth Edition, completely Revised and Enlarged. 
Essays in Taxation. sy EDWIN Rk. A. 
SELIGMAN, McVickar Professor of Political Economy, 

Columbia University. 8vo. 17s. net. 


American Syndicalism, The 
IL.W.W. By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS, Author of 
** As Others See Us,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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|advise 
— you 


to give up tampering with your 
delicate digestive organs by seek- 
ing to relieve that indigestion 
with drugs and palliatives. I 
know the action of drugs—know 
it from years of experience—and 
I say emphatically that you must 
remove the cause of indigestion 
before you can expect permanent 
relief That cause is readily removed by 


BRAGG'S-CHARCOAL 
BISCUITS “6> CAPSULES 





Bragg’s Charcoal absorbs the impurities set up in the process 
of digestion—effete gases and waste matter—and passes 
them out of the system. It has no direct effect on any 
organ of the body. Unlike drugs, it is never assimilated and 
so cannot harm you, and you wil! not find it necessary to 
jnerease the dose. 


Bragg’s Charcoal Capsules are a handy form for the pocket, 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits 1/-, 2/- and 4/- 
per tin ; Capsules 2/- per box. 


Samples of § different forms in which Bragg’s Charcoal may 
be pleasantly administered sent free on receipt of 3d. postage. 
Mention this paper. 


J. L. BRAGG, LTD. 


14 Wigmore Street, W. 



























Glaisher’s Publishers’ Remainders 
Supplementary List No. 394. NOW READY. 


Including all the latest Remainder Book Purchases, priced at 
great reductions from the original cost. 
Gratis and Post Free. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, London, 


and at 14, George Street, Croydon, Surrey. 














STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY CURED by Individual Tuition. 
Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. 
Particulars and testimonials from 


Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. 




















NOW READY. Price 1e. net, or 18. 14d. post free. 
The Case for the National Minimum 


A Handbook for Speakers and others dealing with 


THE LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE. 

THE E1GHT Hours Day. 

CHILD NURTURE. 

COMPLETE NATIONAL PROVISION FOR SICKNESS. 
HOUSING REFORM. 

THE PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

THE BREAK-UP OF THE PooR Law. 


With Preface by MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The National Committee for the Prevention of Destitution 
37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


















concluding part effectively disposes of Eugenics as a 
moralising agency, and stresses the connection between 
morality and well-being. 

This is not Dr. Wallace’s most important work. It is a 
vigorous endeavour to drive home the meaning, from the 
nation’s point of view, of the wastage of human life and 
labour for which every newspaper paragraph may provide an 
illustration. Readers may not always like Dr. Wallace’s 
dogmatism—a quality which ornaments his statistics and 
jeremiads with like impartiality—but they cannot dismiss 
its "statements or its conclusions as trivial. 


Socialism and the Art of Living. By Joun Epwarps. The 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., Ltd., and the Liverpool 
fabian Socicty. 6d. 

A lucid restatement of principles, urged rather from the 
ethical than from the economic standpoint. Mr. John 
Edwards presents no new arguments, but serves up the old 
ones in a pleasantly attractive form. 


THE CITY 


N connection with the Balkan war, The Statist has been 
pointing out that it is not the Great Powers, but 
European financiers in gencral, and the European 

investing public in particular, who are responsible for the 
gradual flickering out of hostilitics. The Young Turks, when 
they overthrew Kiamil Pasha’s cabinet, thought that they 
would be able to raise capital in Germany and Austria, whilst 
the Balkan Allies, encouraged by the reception their repre- 
sentatives met with in London, thought they would be able 
to borrow more or less freely both there and in Paris. Both 
sides have been disappointed. I happen to know that 
Turkish agents a month or two ago were offering as much as 
8 per cent. for loans, but without success. From some sides 
there come complaints that Paris has heen granting mone- 
tary aid to Bulgaria and Servia, but, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, any loans thus granted have been small, and the big 
financial houses have refused to make any large advances 
until the completion of peace. The fact is that the European 
investing public has shown its disinclination to lend money 
for the purpose of continuing hostilities. Austria-Hungary 
has as much as it can do to finance its own requirements, 
although the success of the recent Hungarian loan shows 
that the position is not so black as it is painted in certain 
interested quarters. Germany has little money to spare for 
foreign loans, and the reeent unexampled failure of the 
German and Prussian Government loans must have been a 
‘““facer”’ for the authorities, whom fortune has not been 
favouring of late in any direction. The power of the big 
financial houses to lend moncy is limited by their capacity to 
raise it from the investing public by means of public issues 
of loans ; and when the public takes fright, and instead of 
investing in the loans so kindly prepared for it, commences 
to hoard, the warlike proclivities of governments receive a 
severe check. This view of things is not without hope for 
friends of peace; for if investors feel impelled to work 
against war in the same manner as the great mass of workers, 
the two combined may one day be a match for the armour- 
plate manufacturers and their dupes. 
x * * 


The last great boom witnessed in this country was that in 
connection with the shares of rubber plantation companies, 
and this boom really did bring into existence quite a class of 
nouveaux riches. It also beggared a much greater number 
of persons who, encouraged by the continuous rise in the 
shares, speculated beyond their means, and, in numerous 
cases, are still paying off instalments of their arrears to 
brokers, who are, of course, used to this kind of thin 
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Thousands of others up and down the country hold unsale- 
able shares in rubber companies which have not yet gone 
into liquidation, so that the number of people who watch 
the general trend of prices in this section of the share market 
isenormous. As the course of share prices depends generally 
upon the price of the commodity itself, there are thousands 
of people who, although they would not know a piece of 
raw rubber if they were to sce it, nevertheless keep them- 
selves acquainted with every variation in its current price. 
co a * 

One of the big guns in the rubber world is Mr. Arthur 
Lampard, and this gentleman’s speech at the annual meeting 
of the London Asiatic Rubber and Praduce Co., held a few 
days ago, will have been earcfully scanned by thousands of 
investors anxious to hear the views of such an authority as 
to the future course of prices for plantation rubber, which a 
year ago cost 5s. 3d. per Ib., and is now quoted at 3s, 5d. 
per lb. Those who expected to receive some comfort from 
Mr. Lampard were not disappointed, for he expressed the 
opinion that the fall in price is due to “ exceptional cireum- 
stances, which are temporary.” The exceptional circum- 
stances appear to cover rather wide ground, for among those 
mentioned were dear money, big trade, the war in the Near 
East, and strikes and floods in America. As showing that 
the statistical position should give rise to no uneasiness, Mr. 
Lampard pointed out that the stock in Liverpool and 
London at the end of December, 1912, was 3,546 tons, as 
against 4,235 tons in 1911 and 5,205 tons in 1910, but the 
effect of this was rather spoiled by subsequent mention of 
the fact that the stocks at the end of last month were 1,400 
or 1,500 tons higher than they were at the end of March 
last year. For my own part I think that, apart from tem- 
porary fluctuations, rubber is almost certain to fall away 
steadily in price on account of the enormous increase in pro- 
duction that is taking place, and while there are a few of 
the better cireumstanced rubber plantation companies which 
may turn out favourably to shareholders, in the majority 
of cases the latter would do well to sell their holdings. With 
so many people about hoping for a rise in the rubber share 
market, a view of this nature is not likely to be popular, 


but it is not necessarily wrong on that account. 
* * * 


Some plantations are very profitable indeed to their pro- 
prictors, but these are usually plantations growing various 
products, and thus bringing about a desirable division of 
risks, for tropical countries are, of course, subject to all sorts 
of pests and plagues, not to speak of an occasional typhoon. 
Some of the rubber companies may yet find salvation, if 
their funds hold out, in the cultivation of other products, 
and I know of one West African company which has prac- 
tically abandoned rubber and is making sufficient out of 
kola, copra, and palm oil to pay its directors’ fees. A friend, 
an expert in colonial produce, stakes his reputation upon the 
success of the German New Guinea Co., which, he says, has 
already so well established its plantations that it will bring 
a fortune to its sharcholders. Another company producing 
a variety of products is the Anglo-Dutch Plantation of Java, 
which owns an estate in Java, and is a large producer of 
coffee, tea, rubber, cinchona, rice, and timber. For 1911 
this company’s dividend was 4 per cent., and the dividend 
for last year will probably be 5 per cent. Its £1 shares are 
quoted at 19s. 6d. They rose a shilling or two recently, and 
a gentleman just back from Java tells me that the reason for 
this was the discovery on the company’s property of a teak 
forest, the existence of which had hitherto been unsuspected. 
With good management such a company has great possi- 
bilities, but shares of this description are only suitable for 
the speculatively inclined. 

Emit Davies. 








NOW READY 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
THOMAS HOLMES’ SUCCESSFUL WORK 


LONDON’S 
UNDERWORL 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





way, it ought to make us hopeful.” 


STANDARD—"" It is good that rare men like Mr. Holmes exist, for there 
are not many of us who could spend a long lifetime amongst the human 
wrecks of the underworld and still retain any confidence or hope in 
human nature. Ths is a book that will make people think, and, in a 
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2 GOOD NOVELS 





By DAVID M. BEDDOE, 


A thrilling vigorous natrative of Rayo ks in 
as days of the M 





By GRACE RHYS, 
Author of ‘* The Wooing of Sheila,"’ 


Please send for Prospectuses. 


The LOST MAMELUKE 


The CHARMING of ESTERCEL 


Tue Nation—" Mrs. Grace Rhys has achieved an unusual suocess., 
The language in its clear colouring, limpid ease and freshness, is free, 
on the one hand, from Wardour Street Archaism, and on the other, from 
following modes. It is so happily phrased as to seem a natural medium 
of communication between the character and an audience of our time." 


6s. 








J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 
166 Aldine House, Bedford St., W.C. 
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THE LATEST AND MOST 
UP-TO-DATE BOOK ON 
THE TRIPOLI AND 
BALKAN WARS. 











TRIPOLI #& 


‘‘ Delightful pietures.... . 
To all but those who know the 

desert his sketches of Arab 
scenes in Tripoli will appear 
‘impossible’—but they are most 
truthful in their glare and giow.’’ 


—TIMES. 








UNDER THE 
CRESCENT 





By H. C. 
SEPPINGS 
WRIGHT 


Author of “ With Togo.” 
WITH SKETCHES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
COLOURED DRAWINGS. 




















~™ THRACE 


‘* The best book that has 
so far appeared respect- 
ing the war in the Near 
| The Illustrations 
are admirable.’’ 


—War OFFICE TIMES. 








OF ALt BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 





THE BAYREUTH LETTERS OF 
RICHARD WAGNER. 6s. net. 


Translated by CAROLINE V. KERR. Illustrated. 
“The book gives us a consistent picture of the origin of one of the most 
memorable creations of the nineteenth century.''"— World. 


BROKEN LINKS IN SCOTTISH 
EDUCATION. By the Rev. JOHN SMITH, D.D., 


Hon. F.E.1.S. 28. 6d. net. 
““A lucid and historical survey 
educationalists.''"—Glasgow Herald. 


WHAT LIFE MEANS TO ME. By WILFRED 
T. GRENFELL, M.D., C.M.G. 2s. net. 
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